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UY FOR THE FP Sas 


WAIN’S 2! JF Swain&Co. 
ERVICEABLE?§ LE OWAINE A 


_ 


Ss. 


H LYNN,MA 
iF YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US. 


fi-==t.=)) SATURN'S RINGS PUZZLE. 


Instructive as well as amusing. The 
| Puzzle of the Season! A great suc- 
| cess! Every one must have it. Wooa- | 
en ease, fine cherry finish. Sent i 
| 
| 
| 








_|| receipt of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 





Sewing Machine. 
Price $19,°°- 


N. E. AGENCY, 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
Best Machine Made. Guaranteed 5 Years. 








Just the thing for 


Teamsters, Farm-Hands 


and othe rs working cuteoors in 
old or wet weathe 


Call, or send Mail oan. 
Made of strong brown water- 
proof Duck with a heavy fancy- 
wool lining. Warranted not to 
rip. tall and socket buttons. 
Has three pockets. 


$2.50. 


Each Coat sells another. 
The same Coat lined with sheep- 
skin for Huntsmen we sell for 
= %4.50 and $5.00. 
Give chest measure, ulso sleeve (centre of back to cuff). 
Expressed on receipt of price by the manufacturer. | 


PF. K. KINGMAN, Outfitter, 96 Commercial Street, Boston 


Thanksgiving Suggestions 


In China and Glass. 











Dinner Sets, Pair of Carvers, Dozen Fruit Knives, | 
Cut Glass Cele ry Tray, Oila Vinegar Cruets, Water | 
Bottles, Cut Glass Tumble Finger Bowls, Oyster 
Plates and Forks, Cheese Plate and Scoop, Nut Picks, 
Olive and Bon Bon Dishes lad Forks and Spoons, 
Dessert Plates, and a hundred other articles that m: uke 






serving a success. Agent for Libby Cut Glass. Corre 
spondence receives the best of attention. 
ABRAM FRENCH & CO., 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASSWARE MERCHANTS, 
89-91-93 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





___\ CUNNINGHAM & CO., Ware, Mass. | 


DEMOREST | 


Bong sen. STAMMERERS sivemontsti boston, 
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; “NERVEASE” ; the Food Fair. 

> 

| We CURED over 300 HEADACHES at our booth 
at the Food Fair during the past three weeks. 

P More than 1000 persons came to us and grate- 

” fully testified to the relief they had obtained by 

2 using many EASE. 

-) We gave away over 30,000 samples. A great 

4) many vere unable to obtain them owing to the 

crowds of people around our booth. 

t To any one who will send address we will mail 

-] 

> 

-) 

° 


sample free. ¢¢ NERVEASE ” 
cures any headache in 5 minutes. 
25 Cents. All Druggists. 





NERVEASE CO., 64 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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Another of the famous 


; Portsmouth 
Specialties, 


is not a perfume in the disagreeable and 
unrefined sense, but is a positive delight 
to critical people, and is one of the most de- 
lightful articles ever put before the public. 
P, . 

All sizes. 

age. to $1.90. Preston, of 


Send for New Hampshire. 


price-list. 
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| jro introduce the magazine into new homes and to give 
allreadersof The Youth’s Companion apcoporsunky 
hee fen for themselves of the merits of THE ART IN- 


The Art Interchange HANGE, we make the following generous offer: 


Is the Oldest, Handsomest, and Most Complete Art and | "ror # 1.00 we willsend to any address by return mail 
Established 1878 18 superb oil and water-color pictures, including the 
Household Monthly Magazine. Establis - charming STUDY OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, together 
Each number is with 12’large art- 
elaborately us- ' work design sup- 
trated and accom- | plements and 
panied with superb attractive num- 
supplements of bers of THE ART 
designs, and exqui- y INTERCHANGE — 
site facsimiles of all beautifully il- 
oil and water-color lustrated and full 
yuintings by well- S of most valuable 
nown  Ameri- information on art 
can Artists. 





matters and prac- 
Study of Chry santhemums. Size 4x8 inches. Price 26c. if sold singly. teal suggestions in 
all branches of Home Decoration. The pictures alone, at catalogue prices, sell for $4.15. For decorating 
your w: aus these ¢ olored pictures are most suitable, and for copying they make admirable subjects. : 
NOW IS THE time to subscribe and secure the adv antage offered in this advertisement. #4: 00 x year. Trial, 
3 Meuthe—Ueteber , November and December (which tncludes our magnificent holiday Number)—$1. 


SPECIAL OFFER (good for a short time only). If you subscribe now for one year and remit $4.00 direct 

to us, we will send you all the studies and Nos. contained in the foregoing generous 
offer FREE, as a premium; or, you may forward $1.00 for the offer, with the privilege of remitting within 
two weeks, only $3.00 fora full year’s subscription. (Cut out this coupon and send with your subs.) 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., N. Y. 

















Jllustrated Catalogue sent for 2-c. stamp. 


Piano Bargains. 


These are bargain times for you because they are hard times for us. You can 
take advantage both of hard times prices and of easy payments, paying but a little 
money now and completing the purchase in the better times to come. We are not in 
any immediate need of the money but we must do business to keep the factory a-going. 

All sorts of pianos and all sorts of prices. Some unusually good bargains in pianos 
that have seen a little use in renting;—some of them could not be told from new 
if our books did not tell it. 

We send the piano at our risk and expense, and it must suit you or no trade. Write 
for catalogue and full information to suit your particular case—if you state the case. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











face TABLET MAKES A CUP OF STRONG, DELICIOUS, FRAGRANT TEA 
Domotos, Tea Tablets. 
: 


The Most Novel and Economic Article in the World. 


Composed of Pure, Compressed High Grade Tea. EACH TABLET makes 
acup of Strong, Delicious, Fragrant Tea. No Boiling, no Tannic Acid. Always 


Ready. No Waste. 


Price, 1-2 t0 1 Cent 2CUP. 50 Tablets Equal 1 1b. of Tea. 


To induce you to give Samovar Tea Tablets a trial, we will mail 
65 Tablets for 


Special. 


50 cents. 


prepaid, 1 package of 25 Tablets for 25 cents. 
150 Tablets for $1.00. 2-cent stamps accepted. 


We will send free our book entitled “ALL ABOUT TEA.” 
Also an offer to energetic men and women to act as agents. 


THE SAMOVAR TEA CO., 11 Colonnade Building, Boston, Mass. 
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OIE IESE TESTS ATTESTATION 
A Splendid Offer. 
Oranges R Good, 


but every one needs an Orange Spoon to eat them with. 
offer which enabled many thousands of readers of THE Companion to get one of 
our beautiful Orange Spoons. 
a still more liberal way. 


a This package 
CAS weighs 1 pounds. 























RESOLVE 


Please accept my thanks for 
ne lovely Orange Spoon. I 
like IVORINE exceedingly, 
and think the Toilet Soap that 
comes in each package is 
alone worth the neice of the 
whole package.— J. | 
HARDY, Providenc e, rR. I. 


I received the plush-lined | 
ease with beautiful Orange 
Spoons to-day. They are very 
handsome. I find [VORINE 
Washing Powder indispensa- 
ble. It does not disturb colors, 
does not shrink flannels, and 
it makes the clothes beauti- 
fully clean. I am 72 years old 
and have had an opportunity 
to use about_all the washing 
powders made, but there is 
nothing as good as IVORINE. 
— Mrs. N. D. CHENEY, New- 
buryport, Mass. 


Accept many thanks for the 
Orange Spoon, which I think 
very handsome. I have used 
IVORINE for seven. years. 
Have tried other powders, but 
could not use them, as wid 
made my hands sore.—Mrs. 

GREENE, Westborough, 
Mass. 
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dainty spoon. It is the most 
beautiful present I have ever 
received in this manner.—Mrs. 

L. H. HALE, Springfield, Mass. 


Accept my thanks for the 
beautiful Orange Spoon. [am 
greatly pleased with it, and 
also with your promptness in 


ESSA 


ne sending it. IVORINE is per- 
z fect. My clothes are white as 
< snow after using it. I find a 
fae splendid cake of soap in each 
at package of IVORINE, which I 
think worth the prie e of i. 

Qs whole package.— Mrs. 


HAYDEN, Somerville, Mass. 


Please accept my thanks for 
the lovely Orange Spoon. I 
think it is a beauty.—Mrs. 
MARY T. SANBOURNE, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 





FSR 


I_ received the spoon for 
which I sent, and wish to ex- 
press my five’ ation for it. 
I consider it lovely and thank 
you sincerely.—G. EATON, 
~ Lowell, Mass. 
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KOSS 


AZ merece oy Don't Soil Your Fingers ™ 


Washing Powder I have ever 
My used that does not make my 
hands rough.— Mrs. A. 
ee DOUGLAS, East Boston, Mass. 


VET. & 





Words 


and Stain your Napkins. 


SABSOLUTELY PURE OLIVE OF 





This is a reduced size of the 
cake of Toilet Soap which will 
be found in every package of 
IVORINE Washing Powder. 


Last year we made an 


We are going to repeat the offer this season, but in 


Here it is. 





the 








by | 
SS 


IVORINE 


on a sheet of paper, with your name and address, mail the sheet of paper to us, with 16 cents in 
Accept my thanks for the Stamps, and by return mail we will send you, post-paid, our handsome (crystal pattern) 


Orange —. 


We warrant these spoons to be made of the best nickel silver, extra heavily plated 
with pure silver. 

handsomer than our Columbus Souvenir Spoons, so many thousands of which we sent to Companion readers 
in 1893, and are perfect beauties, and make splendid Christmas and Birthday Presents. They should be in every home. 


The only neat way to eat an Orange is to cut it in two 
parts, at right angles to the stem, and then eat it with an Orange Spoon. .. . 
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WASHING 
POWDER 





Conditions. 


This offer will not 
|be good after Janu- 
~~ 1, 1895. 


Not more than one 
spoon will be sent to 
the same person, but 
our Premium Cata- 
logue which will be 
sent free to any one, 
will tell you how you 
can get the set of six. 
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The bowl is overlaid with gold, with satin finish. They are even 


Address letters exactly 
as follows: 


J. B. WILLIAMS C0., 


Premium Dep’t, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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POLLY. 


In Three Parts. — Part III. 


Two People who had “‘ surprised’ the Town. — Polly beats 
the World. 


Of all Polly’s new friends, not one took a 


I’ve got an awful lot of money, and I don’t know | wanted to go to college, or some girl who would 


what to do with it.” 


Mere words had not often the power of staying | scholarship or endow a ‘chair; 


Polly’s needle, but at this astounding declaration 


| 


wide-eyed wonder at the speaker. 


| “Yes,” he went on, “I really want to do some | his path easy. 


| 


she let her work fall in her lap, and gazed with | 


I could found a 
but one likes a 
bit of the personal element in one’s work.” 
Polly’s heart gave a thump. Here 
chance for Dan! A word from her would make 


like to go abroad? Of course 


Was a 


warmer interest in the young idea-vender than | good with it, and I’ve tried in lots of ways, and | word—to cramp and hinder him? She did not 


her first customer, Miss Beatrice Compton—a 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic girl, who never did 
anything by halves. When she talked of Polly’s 
skill and originality; when she extolled Polly’s 
eyes and hair, her wit and sweetness, few listeners 
remained unmoved and incurious. 

Among the many who were thus stirred to seek 
out this youthful paragon was Miss Compton’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. Horace Grey. Nor was idle 


I’ve never hit it off. 
| about some of the things I’ve made a fizzle of in 
the last year—if it wouldn’t bore you ?” 
| “Oh no, it wouldn't bore me; nothing ever 

does. Only—I can’t understand it. Why, I 


I should just like to tell you | speak for a good many seconds; she simply plied 


her needle with more and more diligence, while 
her breath came fast and unevenly. 
Suddenly a furious blush went mounting up 


into her temples, and spread itself down her neck. 


think I could give away a thousand dollarsa year | Her. visitor thought he had never seen any one 


| just there at home where we used to live, and 


| every dollar of it would be well-spent!”’ 
**Yes, Miss Polly,”’ he said, meekly; “but you 


blush so furiously, and it somehow struck him 
that his little plan would not work. Quite right 
he was, too. Polly blushed to think that she had 


curiosity his only motive in taking the step. | see, what I’ve got to consider is two hundred | thought of Dan in such a connection for a single 


Beneath the pretext he found for paying the visit 
lurked a rather shamefaced design to do 
this “‘plucky little genius’’ a good turn. 

It happened, therefore, one morning in 
December, that when Polly came home 
from her marketing she found a stranger 
sitting in her porch. A dog-cart, driven 
by a groom in livery, was passing and 
repassing her door; and one look at the 
occupant of the porch sufficed to fix the 
connection between the two. He was a 
weil-dressed man of thirty vears or more, 
so Polly thought, who rose as she opened 
the gate and saluted her respectfully. 

“Miss Polly Fitch ?”’ he inquired, as he 
stood, hat in hand. 

It was noticeable that one ever 
omitted the **Polly”’ from the girl’s name. 
It seemed as much a part of her as the 
ruddy hair and the dimple in her chin. 
That dimple, by the way, should have 
been mentioned long ago, but it was so 
essential a feature that one would as soon 
think it necessary to state that Polly's 
nose had an upward tilt as that ber chin 
had a dimple. Any one who had ever 
heard of Polly must know that her nose 
would tilt and her chin have a dimple. 

Polly had a large market-basket on 
her arm, and as she felt in her pocket 
for the key to the front door, her visitor 
took possession of the basket. She was 
impressed by this attention from so mag- 
nificent a personage, and one, moreover, 
of advanced years. 

She began to think that she must be 
mistaken about his being thirty; why, 
that was Cousin John’s age, and Cousin 
John was quite an oldish man. She 
motioned her visitor to enter, and said, 
with no oppressive reverence in her tone: 

“If you would tell me your name now, 
we should be starting fair.’* 

“My name is Horace Grey. 
ever hear of me?” 

“No, I don't think 
have heard of you?” 

‘Well, no, there’s no obligation in the matter. 
I only had an idea that I was a local celebrity, 
like you.” 

“Like me ?” 

“Yes. You're a surprise to the town, and so 
am I.”" 

‘What have you done to surprise the town ?” 
asked Polly, filled with curiosity. 

“T've only got rich very fast.”’ 

“Why, so have I!”’ said Polly. 
good deal alike!" 

“Really? Then you will be in an even better 
position to advise me than | thought for.” 

“T supposed you had come for an idea,” said 
Polly, as naturally as if her wares had consisted 
in tape and buttons. 

Offering her visitor the only fairly comfortable 
chair in the room, she seated herself by the 
window near which was one of the draped barrels 
with her work-basket on top. 

‘You won’t mind my sewing, please,” 
picking up a bit of embroidery. “I can think 
better that way.” 

The new customer meanwhile was wondering 
whether Miss Polly would guess that he had 
come partly from curiosity, and partly with the 


no 


Did you 


so. Ought I to 


“We are a 


more daring motive of finding a way to do her a | 
Perhaps she | 


service. And yet, who could tell? 
could give him a hint; perhaps 
youthful sibyl people seemed 
believe her. 

‘Miss Polly,” he said, leaning forward in his 
chair, with his elbows on his knees; ‘*Miss Polly, 


she was the 


she said, | 


half-inclined to | 


| thousand dollars a vear!”” He looked ashamed 


“I have come 


of himself, and Polly did not wonder. She had 
given a little gasp at mention of the sum; then 
she shook her head. She knew her limits. 

“I haven't any ideas big enough for that,” she 
said. ‘I should as soon think of advising the 


President of the United States!" 


perhaps you will tell me what vou are going to 
do with your own riches. You said you were 
getting rich, did you not? 
‘it isn’t necessary to make the map of a state as 
big as the state itself.”’ 

**You have ideas, too,’ Polly remarked, appre- 
ciatively, resuming her embroidery. 


| to use your riches.” 

“Oh, I’m going to use mine for education.”’ 

“Going up to the college ?"’ he asked. 

“Oh no; there’d be no good in my knowing a 
lot. I’ve been nearly through the Fieldham high 
school already, and the little that I learned doesn’t 
seem to stick very well. 





jo —’’ She paused with a feeling of loyalty to 
Dan. “I’m only going to help on the general 


” 


cause of education,”’ she finished, demurely. 

As she made this sphinx-like remark Mr. 
Horace Grey wished she would relinquish the 
pursuit of wealth long enough to put her work 
down and let him see exactly what she meant. 

“I think that zs the best use to put money to,” 
he said, gravely, ‘“‘but I’m not in the way of 
| knowing about people who need help. Couldn’t 
| you tell me of somebody, some young man who 





in the character 


“Well, if you won't advise me about mine, | 


You know,”’ he added, | 


instant. It was very unreasoning, this impulse of 





Santa Claus. 


of 


rebellious shame; are we not admonished to help 
one another? And what could the helpers do if 
all their benefactions were indignantly thrust 
back? Very unreasoning indeed, but natural. 
Natural as the color of her hair and the quick- 
ness of her wit; natural as all the graces and 
virtues, all the misconceptions and foibles that 
went to make up the personality of Polly Fitch, 


the daughter of Puritan ancestors; men and 
women who could starve, body and mind, but 


who never had learned to accept a charity. 
Before the flush had died away Polly was quite 
herself again, and looked up so brightly and 


| sweetly that Mr. Grey took heart of hope. 


“But you have not told me how you are going | 


No, indeed, I’m going | 


“You do know somebody like that; I’m sure 
you do:”’ he said, insinuatingly. 

“1?” said Polly. “I know hardly anybody. 
Why don’t you ask the president of the college ?”’ 

So Mr. Horace Grey’s little plan had come to 
naught, and he took his leave more than ever 
convinced that it is a very difficult thing to spend 
one’s money in a good cause. As he stood a 
moment waiting for his dog-cart, a boy 
down the street with a parcel under his arm. 

“Say, mister, do you know whether Daniel 
Fitch lives here ?”’ 

“Daniel Fitch ?’ 





came 


he asked. 
thought Mr. Grey, as the boy 
turned in at the gate. ‘Daniel Fitch? Where 
have I heard that name? Oh yes, Beatrice said 
there was a brother; runs errands for Jones, the 
druggist. Plucky children! It would be pleasant 
to give them a lift!” 

As for Polly, she had not a twinge of regret. 


Had she a right to withhold that | 


In fact, she rather enjoyed dwelling upon the 
splendor of the opportunity she had thrust from 
her, the better to glory in her escape. And she 
looked with exultant confidence to the 
time when she should test Dan 
same point. 

On Christmas Eve they hung 
with light hearts 
materialized jokes and It was not till 
he arrived at the that Dan 
discovered a square, flat parcel, labelled, ‘An idea 
for Dan, with a Merry Christmas from Polly.’ 

Within he found a pass-hook and a sheet of 


forward 


*s feelings on the 


up their stockings 


stockings fairly bulging with 


ideas.” 


toe in his search 


paper bearing the following inscription: ‘An 
Idea! namely, to wit: that Daniel Reddiman 
Fitch lav aside his character of Mercury and 


' 


become a student at the Springtown College 
“P. S.—A perusal of the enclosed balance will 
assure said Dan that there is nothing to prevent 


his thus delighting the heart of his faithfu 


Polly.” 

Then was the bank-book inspected 
and great was the surprise of Dan at the 
magnitude of the balance, and at the 


tinanciering skill to which it bore witness 

For vou see, Dan,”’ Polly explained, 
“1 shouldn't 
do with the 
don’t, thes 
ideas to last us for 
they to 
to mining-engineer 


pockets full of money, 


know what in the world to 


money,—some rich people 


say,—and I've got plenty of 
vears vet. Then, just 
vou'll 


with 


begin give out, have 


as 


got be a vour 
and you'll have to 
life. Sol 


vetting the best of the 


support me for the rest of my 


don’t see but I'm 
bargain, after all!” 

It all seemed perfectly natural to Dan. 
This sister of his had always lent a hand 
it. OF 
accept her help, and let the glorious in- 
the 


when he needed course he would 


exhaustible future straighten out 
account between them. 

He did not express himself even in his 
inmost thoughts in any such high-flown 
manner this. 
administered to Polly a portentous hug, 
the hundredth 


Polly, vou beat the world!" 


as He simply whooped, 


and declared for time 

When everything was thus amicably 
settled and Dan had to 
notice’ in his capacity as Mercury the 
“You 


mind being poor, will you, Dan? 
don’t wish we were rich, do you ?” 


agreed ‘‘give 


’ 


won't 


You 


following day, Polly said: 


“Rich? Why, we are rich!” 

“But, Dan, if any one came along and 
offered vou a lot of money, say a thousand 
dollars a vear, vou wouldn't take it, 
would you?” 

“Do vou mean a stranger, Polly, some 
one we hadn't any claim on?” 

“Yes; but who had such a 


lot, he wouldn't miss it. Would you take 


somebody 


it, Dan? Say, would you take it ?”’ 
“What a goose you are, Polly! Of 
course I wouldn't take it! I would rather go 


back to the Augeans for the rest of my life!” 

Now we have all heard of what happens to ‘the 
best laid plans of mice and men,” and Polly and 
Dan had their lesson to learn on that point; but it 
was not a severe lesson in their case. 

On the evening of that momentous Christmas 
day our two young people had out their Latin 
books and began industriously to polish up their 
rusty in that 
tongue. <A vear ago they might not have regarded 
this as precisely a holiday pastime, but their ideas 


somewhat acquirements classic 


had undergone a great change since then. 

They sat at the little centre-table, the ruddy 
head and the together in the 
lamplight, reading their Cicero. A rap at the 
door seemed a rude disturbance of their study, 


black one close 


vet so unusual was an evening visitor that they 
could not regret the interruption, especially when 


the caller proved to be Polly’s client of the 
cumbrous income 
“Good evening, Mis: Polly,’ he called from 


the door; and Polly fancied that his voice had a 
particularly cheerful ring in it. As he spoke he 
glanced at Dan, who had opened the door. 

“This Dan. Won't you come 
in, Mr. Grey ?” 

‘‘With all the pleasure in the world, for I have 
come in the character of Santa Claus.” 

‘‘Have you, indeed ?”’ thonght Polly to herself; 
‘‘we'll see about that!’’ Perhaps there was some- 
thing in her manner that betrayed her thoughts, 
for with evident amusement: 


is brother 


my 


her visitor said, 
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“You take alarm too easily, Miss Polly. I should 
as soon think of offering a gift in my own name 
to—to any other rich young woman.” 

“I was glad to hear that your brothsr’s name 
he continued, with apparent irrele- 
‘And more delighted | 
Didn’t | 


} 


was Dan,” 
vance, as he took his seat. 
still when I found out bis middle name. 
it strike you,” he asked, turning abruptly to Dan, 
“that your employer, Mr. Jones, was developing 
rather a sudden interest in your antecedents ?” 

“Yes,”’ Polly thought, ‘he’s pleased about 
something.’”” 

“Why, yes,’ Dan answered, with boyish blunt- 
ness. ‘But what do you know about it?” 

“Only that it was I that put Jones up to making 
his inquiries.” 

“You ?”’ and Dan looked half-inclined to resent 
the liberty. 

“Would you mind 
about?’ Polly asked. 
knew something nice.” 

“I do; it’s one of the nicest things I ever knew 
in my life. Ididn't tell you the other day, did I? 
that I had made most of my money in mines ?”’ 

“No,” said Polly, wondering why he should 
want to tell them how he made ‘this old money.” 

‘Well, I did; nearly all in one mine, too. It’s 
a great hydraulic mine up north. You know a 
hydraulic mine is one where the gold lies imbedded 
in the soil and has to be washed out; and if there 
doesn’t happen to be running water near by, it 
costs an awful lot to bring it in."’ 

“Yes,’’ said the polite Pollv, with a vision of a 
fire-brigade running about with buckets in their 
hands, as they used to do in Fieldham. 

‘«Big ditches to be dug,’’ Mr. Grey went on, ‘“‘and 
all that sort of thing. Well, this ‘Big Bonus 
Mine’ was discovered twenty years ago. A com- 
pany was started and the stock was put on the 
market at a dollar a share. The management 
made a mess of it, as a management usually does, 
and gave it up at last. It was believed that the 
thing was chock-full of gold, but they couldn’t get 
it out.”’ 

‘‘Well, what did they do-then ?’” asked Dan. 

“They tried to forget all the money they had 
put into it.” 

“Then where did your money come from?” 
asked Dan. 

“Out of the ‘Big Bonus Gold Mine!’ 
it right out to-day.” 

“I wish you'd go ahead!’’ said Dan, for the 
guest had paused, as though he had finished his 
story, and was examining the Cicero. 

“Well, hydraulic mining improves like every- 
thing else, and three years ago a new company was 
formed. Luckily the old company had not gone 
into debt; perhaps they could not borrow money 
on their elephant. However that may be, they 
agreed to put half their stock back into the 
treasury, and it was sold at fifty cents a share, | 
which gave us money to work with.” 

“And it was a great success,’’ cried Dan. 
remeinber; I’ve heard all about it.” 

“Yes, we've paid out two dollars a share in | 
dividends in the last six months, and the stock is 
held at fifteen or sixteen dollars a share to-day. 
The beauty of it is,’ Mr. Horace Grey added, 
glancing quietly from Dan to Polly, “I am con- | 
vinced that you are both stockholders.” 

‘We?’ they cried in a breath. 

“Yes! For Jones tells me that your father | 
was a doctor, that his name was Daniel Reddiman 
Fitch, and that he once lived in Bington, Ohio.” | 

“Yes,” said Polly. 





us what it’s all 
look as if you 


telling 
“You 


We scoop 
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“That was when he was | 
first married, before old Doctor Royce died, and | 
left an opening in Fieldham, so that father came | 
back home again.”’ 

“The name of such a stockholder stands on our | 
books, but we haven’t heretofore been able to 
trace him.”” 

“That’s why old Jones pumped me so,”’ Dan 
remarked, giving his mind first to the more 
familiar aspects of the case. 

‘“‘What a pity father never knew!"’ said Polly, | 
with glistening eyes. ‘‘He was always so poor.” | 
“Your father’s holdings were five thousand 
shares, so that you are the possessors of twenty- 
five hundred shares. If you sell it pretty soon, 
as I think you may as well do, you will have 
something over forty thousand dollars to invest; 
for there is, in addition to the stock, five thousand 

dollars in back dividends due you.” 

Dan and Polly looked at each other almost | 
aghast; but that was only for a moment. 

“Why, Dan, you can have a saddle-horse of 
your own!”’ cried Polly. 

“And so can you!”’ 

“And we can—O Mr. Grey! 
are!”’ 

Mr. Grey looked as if it were a kind of rudeness 
that he was enjoying very much. As he rose to 
go, he said: 

“Don’t you think I'm a pretty good sort of a 
Santa Claus, after all, Miss Polly ?’’ 

Polly seized his outstretched hand. “I didn’t 
believe any one person could be so rich and so 
good, too,”’ she said. 

“And O Dan!”’ cried Polly, the minute they | 
were alone together. ‘‘Let's send a New Year’s 
box home. There'll be just time enough. We | 
can get one of those great carriage rugs for Uncle 
Seth, and a China silk for Aunt Lucia.” 

“And I'll send Cousin John’s boys some Indian | 
bows and arrows !”’ 

‘‘And Cousin Martha a dozen Chinese cups and | 
saucers !"’ | 

‘And the old professor a meerschaum pipe.” 

“And Miss Louisa Ricker, and dear Mrs. | 


How rude we 





Dodge, and the Widow Criswell! 
send the Widow Criswell, Dan ?”’ 

‘Some black-bordered pocket-handkerchiefs !”’ | 
cried the irreverent Dan. 

Before going to bed they stepped out on the | 
porch to bid the Peak good night. 

“Going to be a fine day to-morrow, Polly.” | 

‘**All the days are fine in Colorado,” said Polly. 

‘“‘You forget the blizzard last month.” 

“Oh, but it was such a dear blizzard not to do 
you any harm when it caught you out!”’ 

“Do you ever think, Polly,” said Dan thought- 
fully, “that we should never have come out here 
if it hadnt been for you ?”’ 

“You know it was ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust’ with 
both of us, Dan.”’ 

Dan looked critically from the great Peak 


| gleaming there in the starlight to Polly’s upturned 


face, and then, as they turned to go in, he 
exclaimed, for the hundred-and-first time : 
“Polly, you beat the world!” 
ANNA FULLER. 
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A NO MAN’S LAND ADVENTURE. 
A Cure for Ennui.—Great Market-Fishing. —A Tramp 
Attack Repulsed. 


We were a party of students, spending our 
summer vacation—the second we had passed 
there—in a shanty abandoned by the clam-diggers, 





property in his charge and attend to his own 
fishing projects. We obtained through him a 
number of lobster- and eel-pots—or traps—more 
or less damaged, which we repaired, baited and 


| set out. The lobster-pots we sunk directly out at 


sea in a region duc east from a little shanty that 
lay a mile or so to the north of us. 

This shanty was the abandoned property of a 
club of city gunners. It had not been used for 
years. Nobody claimed it, and the roof was 
tight. To be near our work—for the bulk of the 
eeling and quahaug clamming as well as the 
lobstering was done in its vicinity—-we moved 
part of our belongings from the ‘cottage on the 
bluffs” into it, and kept house there a good part 
of the time. 

We called it ‘The Villa.”’ The bluff cottage 
we called «“‘The City House,’’ because there was 
another shanty not far from it. 

We were pretty successful, on the whole, in our 
business projects. 
at low tides we snatched them from the sand 
among the eel-grass by means of a hook attached 
to a pole. The lobsters we caught were mostly 
enormous fellows and great fighters; we had to 
plug their claws. ‘Sand bottom”’ 
reputed to be better food than those that come 
from rocky regions, and we got high prices for 
all of ours. 

Our way was to row once a day at least to 





Bluefishing 


who put it up on a sand bluff of “No Man’s | 
Land” some two miles inward from a spot on the | 
elbow of Cape Cod. 

No Man’s Land, in its distance from human | 
habitation and its lack of verdure; with its moan- 
ing winds, and plaintive-piping shore-birds, is 
just the place to conquer cheerfulness; and some- | 
how, the monotony began to wear upon our 
spirits, and both fun and study suffered. Then | 


| Waldron, our leader, called a council. 


‘“Boys,”’ said he, ‘“‘we are making rather a 
dismal time of it here for ourselves, and if some- 
thing cannot be devised to make life more lively | 
and cheerful, the sooner we pack for home the | 
better. The trouble is we've had too much unused | 
time on our hands. This is easily remedied. 
We can turn practical fishermen and not only find | 
pleasant occupation, but we can earn some money. | 
We can spear eels and trap them, and trap lobsters 
and dig quahaugs for market.” 

We talked over the details of the plan and 
finally adopted it, deciding, however, before we 
commenced active work to have what we called a 
“Good Feeling Celebration.” 

To carry out this purpose we rowed across the 
harbor at our back to North Drury, and bought 
out everything in the shape of left-over Fourth of 
July material that we could find in the town. 
Then a committee of us took the railroad to a 
town further down the Cape, and from here they | 
brought back a basket full of miscellaneous 
‘“celebration”’ stuff, most of which we used, but a 
part of which we kept for the ‘‘Good-by”’ festival 
we decided to have at the close of our vacation. 

Among the articles we saved for future use were 
a dozen or more firecrackers nearly a foot long— 
‘“‘Krupp-gun crackers,’’ Waldron called them. 

One of the games that we played with small 
crackers was an invention of myown. We called | 
it ‘fort-fighting,’’ and played it this way: We 





| built forts out of the damp sand at the edge of 


the creek, armed them with guns, garrisoned | 
them with troops whittled out of driftwood, and | 
raised appropriate flags. Then, posting a man 
behind each fort, we began a mutual bombard- | 
ment with lighted crackers. 

It was really exciting to see the destructive 
work of the crackers upon the forts and guns and | 
garrison. As the game developed we made rules 
for it; one rule being that a gun or a soldier 
prostrated by an unexploded cracker could be 
replaced. All damage to an enemy, we decided, | 
must be done by explosion alone. 

All this was boyish, of course, but it served for 
brief amusement. Moreover, it interested an old 
acquaintance of ours, ex-Constable Winch, who 
had just been appointed captain of the Life 
Saving Station four miles to the north of us. He 
sauntered down as we played, and remained by 
us for hours, fascinated by the new game. 

“I declare, I never saw that before,’’ he said, | 
over and over again, as a sand-spout was thrown 
upward, or a big gun was knocked over by the 
explosion of a cleverly thrown cracker. ‘That's 
a good thing, boys, a good thing!”’ 

Our plans for market-fishing were enthusiasti- 
cally abetted by Captain Winch, who had little to 


| unhandy for me to do it just 


Boston Wharf at North Drury, and there dispose 
of our catch of eels, lobsters and clains; and 
more than once we added a small catch 
mackerel. 

You may imagine that our time was pretty well 
taken up. The time not given to business was 
given to study. 

The last day of August Captain Winch came 
to us with a startling proposal. ‘Do you object 
to taking in a few boarders—say about twenty ?” 
he asked. 

We probably looked rather blank, but he went 
on imperturbably, ‘‘The life-saving crew has just 
reported for service, and we must begin our 
patrolling at twelve to-night. I’m making some 
changes at the station, and have about twenty 
live brant there. You may have seen them. At 
the commencement of our patrolling, together 
with the changes we are to 
make we are pretty busy, and 
it makes it hard to look after 
them. I wish you’d —” 

“Take the brant to board ?”’ 
said Waldron. 

“That's it. Brant geese— 
live decoys, ye know, for the 
Brant Shooting Club. that 
comes down to North Point 
in March. I always board 
their decoys for them, but it’s 


of 













now. They’ve boarded 
here before. You have 
a pen for ’em.”” 

We consented. A 
roofed-over structure 
at the back of the 
Villa was repaired, 
and the brant put into 
it. They were hand- 
some, sooty - colored 
creatures, not much 
larger than big ducks. 
The captain brought 
over abundant pro- 
vision for their food, 
and they gave us 
little trouble. 

A queer trick 
these birds had of 
eating dry wood. 

If it had turned 

to punk, so much 

the better; but dry 
wood—at some rate 

they must have. 
They picked away 

a good deal of the 
lathing of their coop, and made great depressions 
in the boarding, like those gnawn by rats. When 
we were awake nights, we could often hear the 
brant going pick-pick on their ‘‘choice cuts” of 
dry hemlock boarding. 

On the forenoon of September third, Waldron 
came in upon us as we rested by the Villa, with 
a shout of “Bluefish, boys, rush for the beach!” 

The Villa was only two or three stone’s-throws 


The Retreat 


We not only trapped eels, but | 


lobsters are | 


What shall we | do in the summer but watch the government | from the water’s edge, and we were soon there. 


| Every day for weeks, in anticipation of a bluefish 
visit, Waldron, who had taken the requisite 
| lessons of Captain Winch, had put us through 
| what he called a “‘bluefish drill,”’ which enabled 
| us now to whirl the lines we carried, armed with 
| weighted hooks called ‘‘drails,’’ skilfully around 
our heads and then throw them out many fathoms 
| into the ocean. 
| ‘The bluefish had been drawn near the shore by 
|the young herring. They were chasing them 
| here and there through the surge, forcing them at 
times, by hundreds, out of the water into the air, 
| and savagely chopping up thousands of those that 
| they could not eat. 

Scores of terns hovered overhead or splashed 
into the surge after the mangled herring. The 
terns, indeed, had first made Waldron aware of 
the presence of the bluefish. 

Through the waves as they lifted we could 
often see the bluefish dart by dozens. Sometimes 
it would happen that, in pursuit of food, a great 
dull-blue ‘“‘herring chopper’? would work inshore 
so near that we could almost have touched him 
from the water’s edge. 

Again and again we hauled in eight-, ten- and 
twelve-pound bluefish, fast to the unbaited drail 
which they had seized with ferocious readiness. 
Skill was requisite in the throwing, and main 
| strength in the hauling until the game was nearly 

landed; then, to avoid the breaking away of the 

fish, we slackened the line a little and let the 
incoming wave throw it fairly upon the beach. 

It was an interesting and exciting kind of fishing. 

For this day’s work and for the next two 
following days we received very satisfactory 
reward, for we caught and sold one hundred and 
sixty bluefish that brought us in as many dollars. 

By September sixth we had on hand in earn- 
ings just three hundred and eighty-five dollars 
and fifty-three cents. I remember the sum, for I 
acted as treasurer. 

I must now add that for some weeks past our 
trap-catch, both of eels and lobsters, had greatly 
diminished. ‘This seemed singular, for we caught 
as many eels by hand as ever, and more lobsters 
than usual were taken from Captain Winch’s 
pots off the station. Waldron suspected robbery, 
and seemed puzzled and worried. 

He consulted the patrol, when in the course of 
duty it came our way, and finally accepted an 
o!d muzzle from the station, with some extra 
rounds of ammunition, which one of the force 
brought down for him. “It looks as if you 
expected an attack,’’ we said, for not one of our 
crowd was a gunner. 

‘*There’s a good deal of money at the Villa, 
boys,’’ said Waldron, in reply. ‘We may as 
well be on our guard.”’ 

On the night following our last bluefish catch 
Billy Eaton, usually a light sleeper, and rather 
nervous, came over to our cot and waked me 
with: 

“Listen! What’s that?” The brant were 
gabbling a little and hustling each other, but they 
soon quieted down, and began their familiar pick- 
pick on the boarding of their pen. 

“It’s all right, Billy, my boy,’’ I said. ‘Don’t 
wake Waldron; he was very tired in the evening. 
The brant probably have been having a little 

family quarrel, but 
they’ve settled it in 
good shape. Go back 
to bed.” 

The next morning 
when we fed the brant 
we found that a board 
near their trough was 
loose, and that three 
of the little geese 
were gone. For quite 
a distance the sand 
beyond the break was 
so trodden intoa path 

by our own feet that we 

could not tell whether a 
human robber had taken 
the brant. This path led 
to a covered grain-box ; 
beyond that the sand was 
so thickly overgrown with 
moss and sedge as to 
make the tracing of foot- 
steps over it impossible. 

We concluded that the 
brant had loosened the 
board by their incessant 
picking, and then pushed 

out. But Waldron looked 
graver than ever. The next 
night, after taking a solitary trip 
to the southward, he called us 
together. 

“I’ve been on a long tramp south- 
ward, boys,” said he, ‘‘and have made 
some discoveries that I don’t like. I have 
seen fresh tracks where it is supposed no one 
has been for weeks. They are not gunners’ 
tracks, for gunners don’t go where I’ve been, 
and they were not made by fishermen—fisher- 
| men down here don’t wear shoes. Besides, it was 
| in a region where the fishermen and clammers 

| don’t go. We'll set a watch to-night.” 


We all thought Waldron was getting nervous 
with his responsibilities, but he said, ‘‘I've got 
| these boys, Billy and Ray, to look out for, and I'm 
| not going to have harm come to them if I know it.” 
| We took turns at watching that night, bu‘ 
found it cold, dreary business. 


| 
Some of us went 
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so far as to say that if Waldron was so set on | 


watching, he must do it himself. 
Nothing happened until the fourth night, which 
was cold and intermittently foggy. I was on the 


second watch alone, lasting from midnight until | 
There was nothing to be heard but the | 
thump and swash of the waves on the outer | 


daylight. 


beach, the crooning of the dull wind, the dreary 


plaint of the piping plover, and now and then a} 


grating squawk from the throat of some night 

heron. 

boys at sleep, and wished I could be with them. 
Presently I began to feel a vague sense of 


danger at hand. Trappers experience something | 


like this, 1 am told, when a panther, unseen and 
unheard, is stalking their camp. 
move rapidly about the Villa, increasing my 
watchfulness meanwhile, but not seeing or hearing 
anything unusual. I became at last, however, so 


agitated that I went inside and roused Waldron, 


who in turn roused some of the other boys. 

When I came out again the fog had suddenly 
thickened; but looking sharply before me at a 
sand-heap, I felt sure that I saw a head dodge 
down from behind a tuft of beach grass at its 
apex. Instantly I turned back to the door and 
cried out: 

“Danger! Get the boys up!" 

All that happened next was done in a very 
short time, and I find it hard to tell about it 
collectedly. Out of the fog loomed from the 
surrounding hillocks a force of men armed with 
clubs—driftwood sticks, I judge. They were so 
magnified by the fog as to look to me like giants 
wielding thick spears. I heard one of them say, 
“Give "em the rush! They aint got ne guns!”’ 

The next instant the crowd, ferocious and 
desperate, came tearing through the fog upon us. 

By that time the boys were all up. Some of 
them were gathered outside the Villa. Frankly, 
we were frightened—thoroughly so. But I hope 
none of us showed fright. 

“Stop!’? Waldron cried. ‘Stop, or I’ll shoot!”’ 

The men, who were perhaps sixty yards from 
us, slackened their pace when he said this, and 
some of them stopped. 

“Go on!” roared a gruff voice. 
got no guns!" 

The crowd pushed forward again. 
say there must have been a dozen in all. 

Waldron had all this time been giving rapid | 
directions under his breath to the boys. I held 
our only gun out of sight. ‘Fire!’’ suddenly 
cried Waldron. 

I lifted the gun and shot down toward the feet | 
of the front line of the gang. One of the men 


It was all dismal enough; I envied the | 


I began to} 


| ** harry-racket,”’ 
“They aint | 


I should | claimed, 


| 
| 


tumbled heavily, then sprang up and limped off | 


behind a knoll. The others followed him. 

To make the retreat a panic, as they turned I 
pulled the trigger of the other barrel. The cap 
exploded, but the gun refused to go. I tried 
another cap; again a mere cap explosion—no 
discharge. Seizing my ramrod and ammunition, 
I began loading the empty barrel. 

The leader of the gang had evidently noted the 
failure of the cap and heard the strokes of the 
ramrod. 
began again out from the nearest knoll toward 
the opposite side of the shanty. 

“Give ‘em the other guns!’ roared Waldron; 
and the ‘‘other guns’’—these being the monster 
crackers saved from our 


| places called the blindman- 


Suddenly the rush of the desperadoes | 


celebration — were | 


suddenly let off, while a volley of quahaug shells | 


from a pile at hand was flung among the crowd. 

The tramps turned instantly and scattered in a 
panic. We could hear their feet beating the sand 
far off into the foggy distances. Those crackers 
had probably saved us from serious trouble. 

With the forethought so characteristic of him, 
Waldron had laid them ready for use more than 
a week before, when his feeling of the possibility 
of a raid had begun. It was he that discharged 
them in obedience to his own order. Billy Eaton 
was one of those who threw the quahaug shells. 
He was a nervous little fellow, quick to take 
alarm at imaginary dangers, but unflinching 
after all, when in the presence of danger not to be 
avoided. 

After the last retreating footfall of the tramps 
had died out of hearing—apparently the wounded 
tramp had got off as quickly as the rest—we 
packed up a few articles of vafue,—we had but a 
few at the Villa,—and dividing them among us, 
walked along the outer beach to the station. 

The tide was low, and we walked close to the 
water’s edge. There was little chance, under 
these circumstances, for an attack from hidden 
enemies. 
way to the station; he had heard the explosions, 
and was anxious about us. 

We spent the rest of the night at the station, 
and the next day half our company, including 
the two youngsters, left for home. The rest of 
us stayed until October. 

We did not care to sleep away from the station 
after our adventure, so we moved our belongings 
both from “The City’’ and the Villa” into a part 
of the station apportioned to us, and there we 
remained very comfortably. 

A week after the attack at the Villa the lair 
of our disturbers—a regular tramp’s nest—was 
discovered far to the southward at a desolate spot 
rarely visited. It was a kind of boarded-up 


cave, excavated in a bluff and skilfully concealed. 
It was very close to an inlet with banks grown up 
to tall sedge, where two stolen boats had evidently 
been kept. 

It was through the constant use of these boats 
at night that the gang managed to get food, and 


We met one of the patrol about half- | 


| tracks about. 

Our boys visited the cave soon after 
covery. 
bones and other kitchen remnants. 


}—many of which were hens’ 


from fowl on the mainland—were those of our 
poor brant. 
Most of the gang were arrested, but we had 


gone home, and as none of us could give direct 
evidence were not summoned as witnesses 
against them. 


we 
NorMAN WEsT?T. 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. 
By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 


In Four Parts.—Part IV. 





Games and Sports. 


Young William may have found life at the 
Henley Street house and at the grammar school 
rather dull, but there was no diversion 
and recreation out-of-doors. Household comforts 
and attractions were meagre enough 
days, but holidays were fre- 
quent, and rural sports and 
pastimes for young and old 
were many and varied. 

We may be sure that 
Shakespeare enjoyed these 
to the full. His writings 
abound in allusions to them 
which were doubtless remi- 


lack of 


in those 


niscences of his own boy- 
hood. 
Many of the children’s 


games to which he refers 
are familiar to small folk 
now, especially in the rural 
districts. Hide -and- seek, 
for example,—also known 
as ‘*hoop-and-hide’’ and 
—is prob- 
ably the play that Hamlet 
had in mind when he ex- 
‘Hide, fox, and 
after."’ Blind man’s buff is 
also alluded to by Hamlet 
when, chiding his mother 
for preferring his uncle to 
his father, he asks: 





“What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozen’ ’d you at 
hoodman-blind ? 

A dictionary of Shake- 
speare’s time couples this 
name for the pastime with 
the one that has survived: 
“The Hoodwinke play, or 
hoodman-blinde, in some 


buf.””. Hamlet’s question 
is evidently suggested by 


the practice of making the 
“blind man’ guess whom 
he has caught—as Greek and 
Roman boys did when they 
played the game. 

In “All’s Well that Ends Well,’’ when Parolles 
is brought in blindfolded to his companions in 
arms, whom he supposes to be enemies that have 
captured him, one of them says aside, ‘Hoodman 
comes !”’ 

Cherry-pit, mentioned in “Twelfth Night,” 
where Sir Toby says to Malvolio, ‘‘What, man! 
’tis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with 
Satan,’’ was a game in which cherry-stones were 
pitched into a small hole. 

In the grave-digging scene Hamlet asks: ‘Did 
these bones cost no more the breeding but to play 
at loggats with them?’’ This refers to the 
throwing of loggats, or loggets,—smal? logs, or 
sticks of wood much like ‘Indian clubs,’’—at a 
stake, the player coming nearest to it being the 
winner. 

When I was at Amherst College, forty or more 
years ago, we had this same exercise under the 
name of “loggerheads;’’ but I have never seen it 
or heard of it elsewhere in New England. 

In a poem of 1611 we find loggats in alist of 
games, With sundry others that are still in vogue: 

To wrastle, play at stooleball, or to runne, 
To pich the Barre, or to shoote off a Gunne, 


a play at Loggets, Nine-holes, or Ten-pinnes ; 
o try it out at Foot-ball by the shinnes. 


Stool-ball, commonly played by girls and 


| women, sometimes in company with boys or men, 


| England. 





is to this day a village pastime in some parts of 
It essentially a lighter kind 
cricket, but is more ancient than that game. 
Pitching the bar was an athletic exercise still 
common in Scotland. Scott alludes to it in ‘*The 
Lady of the Lake :”’ 
Now, if thou strik’st her but one blow, 


I'll pitch thee from the cliff as far 
As ever peasant pitch’d a bar! 


is of 


And again, in the account of the sports at 
Stirling Castle : 

Their arms the brawny yeomen bare 
To hurl the massive bar in air. 

A poet of the sixteenth century tells us that to 
throw “the stone, the bar, or the plummet’ 
commendable exercise for kings and princes ; and 
according to the old chroniclers, it was a favorite 
diversion with Henry VIII., after his 
to the throne. 

Nine-holes, a game in which nine holes were 


isa 


accession 


at the same time to avoid leaving many telltale | 
| balls 
its dis- | enumerated by Drayton in the ‘*‘Poly-Olbion.”’ 
It was heaped up with feathers, shells, | 
Among these | in the days 
were many lobster shells and other evidences of | 
the robbery of our traps, and among the feathers | 
and turkeys’ taken | 
| recognize the germ of the later “rounders, 





made in a board or in the ground, at which small 
were rolled, is among the rustic sports 
There were many ball-games beside stool-ball 
of Elizabeth, from the simple hand- 
ball, which Homer represents the princess 
Corcyra as playing with her maidens, 
complicated exercises, among which 


to more 
we can 
” out of 
which our Yankee baseball has been developed. 
The term dase, as denoting a starting-point, ox 
goal, occurs in the name of other than ball-games, 
prisoners’ base,’ 


especially in * *—sometimes ‘‘pris- 


oners’ bars,”’ or ‘“‘prison-bars,’’—which was pop- 
| ular long before Shakespeare was born, and was 





often similarly played thirty ago in 


years 
America. 

It is played by two sides, who occupy opposite 
or Any player running out 
his base is by the opposite party, 
It belongs toa 
class of old games, one of the most popular of 
which was called “barley-break.” 
Originally this was played by 
male and female; 
**hell,’ 
tried to catch the others as they ran across. 


bases, ‘“shomes.”” 


from chased 


and if caught is made a prisoner. 


three 
couple was stationed in 
and 

It 


couples, 
one 
goals, 


‘or the space between the two 





Hoop and Hide. 


is thus described by Sir Philip Sidney in the 


‘Arcadia :”’ 


ba *n couples three be straight allotted there ; 
They of both ends the middie two do fly; 
The two that in mid- space, Hell called, were 
Must strive, with waiting foot and watching eye, 
To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear 
That they, as well as they, may Hell supply. 


Later it came to be played by any number of, 


young people, of either sex both, with 
person in ‘hell’? at the start. The game 
kept up until all had been captured and brought 
into this Inferno. In this form, under the name 
of “lill-lill,”—which was the signal-cry of the 
person between the goals for beginning the sport, 
—it was plaved by schoolboys in eastern Massa- 
chusetts fifty 

In 


Romeo, 


or one 


Was 


vears ago. 
and Juliet’’ Mercutio says to 
“If thou art Dun, we'll draw thee from 
the mire’’—that is, of love. This is an allusion 
to a rural game which have a 
favorite for several centuries, and to which scores 
of references, literal and figurative, are to be 
found in writers of all classes. 

In Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales” 


“Romeo 


seems to been 


we read : 
Ther gan our hoste for to ja e and pls 
And sayde, “Sires, what ? Dun i is in the myre 

Bishop Butler, more than three hundred years 
later, writes: “‘They mean to leave reformation, 
like Dun in the mire.” 

Gifford, in his notes on Ben Jonson's ‘*Masque 
of Christmas,” tells us, 1816, that he himself 
had ‘often played at this game.’’ He describes 
it substantially as follows: A log of wood, called 
“Dun, the cart-horse,"’ is brought into the middle 
of the room, and some one cries, ‘Dun is stuck 
in the mire.’’ Two of the players try, 
without ropes, to drag it out, but pretending to be 
unable to call help. Others 
forward, and make awkward attempts to draw 
out the log, which they manage, to 
drop upon a companion’s toes, causing ‘*much 


with or 


do so, for come 


if possible, 


honest mirth.” 

It is remarkable that so simple a diversion 
could have popular with generation after 
generation of British young folk, and that they 
should apparently recall it with so much interest 
in later years. Verily, our forefathers in the old 
country were easily amused. 

In ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ 


been 


* we find an allusion 


of 


56: 


if, 


game. 


indeed, it be 
Antony 


to another game equally simple— 
not simple to be called a 
says: 
Authority melts from me; of late, when I cried, 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth 
ind ery, “Your will? 

A 


coins or 


too 


small 
taken 


‘‘muss’’ was merely a scramble for 
things, 
by those who could 
“The Magnetic Lady,”’ 


The moneys rattle not, 
To make a muss yet ‘ne 


In 


when 


other thrown down to be 


them. Ben Jonson, in 


seize 





Vs: 


are they thrown 
the gamesome suit 


Fair,”’ 
pears 
for them, 
muss,"a 
“Widow 





rs 
‘*Bartholomew 
basket of 
Cokes begins to scramble 


the author's 
the 
overturned, 
se dds 
Dryden, 


SAaVS: 


same 
costard-monger's is 
a 
to 


1 
sO a 


in 


muss, a 
the 


crying, muss, 


muss! prologue 
Ranter,”’ 


Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down 
But there’s a muss of more than half the town 


This is the origin of the modern colloquial, or 
slang, use of muss. 
In the “Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ Titania, 


lamenting the results of the quarrel with Oberon, 
SaVs: 
rhe nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 


And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 
The was a Warwickshire 


‘nine men's morris” 


game which is still kept up 


among the rural population 


of the country. It is played 
on three squares, one within 
another, with lines uniting 
the angles and the middle 
of the sides; the opponents 
having each nine “men,” 
which are moved somewhat 


as in draughts, or checkers. 
In the country the squares 
often cut in the 
the sides of the 
being sometimes three 
four yards long. In 
they were chalked 
upon the pavement. It was 
also played indoors upon a 
board. 

A woodcut of 1520 repre- 
sents two monkeys engaged 
at it. It 
called “nine men’s merrils,”’ 


were 
turf, 


one 


green 
outer 


or 


towns 


was sometimes 
from merelles, the old French 
name for the ‘‘men,”’ or 
counters, with which it was 
played. The “quaint mazes” 
in ‘Titania’s speech, accord- 


ing to the best English 
critics, refer to a game 


known as “running the fig- 
ure of eight.”’ 

Space would fail to de- 
scribe other boyish games of 
the time, even those men- 
tioned in the writings of 
Shakespeare ; and I need not 
say anything of trundling 
hoop, battledore and shuttle- 


cock, see-saw, — sometimes 
called “riding the wild 
mare,’’— tops, and many 


other pastimes in perennial 
favor with boys. 

Mulcaster, the headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
School London, in a book printed in 1581, 
enumerates as suitable exercises for boys: ‘in- 
doors, dancing, wrestling, fencing, the top and 
scourge [whip-top] ; outdoor, walking, running, 
leaping, swimming, riding, hunting, 
and playing at the ball—hand-ball, tennis, 
ball, armball.’’ William doubtless had ex 
ence in of these, swimming in the 


in 


shooting, 
foot- 
peri- 
most Avon 
among them. 

The spirited description in **The Tempest,’ of 
swimming, could have been written 
led in the art. Of course he 
Avon, and 
Ado About Nothing,” 


Ferdinand 
only by one well skil 
understood, as 


that 


went a-fishing in the 
Ursula says in “Much 
The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

That he joined in the May day, Christmas and 
New Year sports without saying; and that 
to harvest-homes and sheep-shearings, 
he ‘Winter's Tale,’ and 
country fairs. 

He must often have 
cruel sport was popular with all classes, 
Queen 


goes 
he went 
such as pictures in the * 
for the 


from 


seen a bear-baiting, 


sovereign to peasant. Elizabeth was fond 























of it, as was her sister Mary; and it was one of 
the ‘‘princely pleasures’’ provided for the enter 
tainment of the former at Kenilworth in 1575, 
when thirteen great 
—-—_—— bears were worried 

| F by ban-dogs 

| ° oe 
| It is on record 

\ | . 
| that at Congleton, 
; 4 in Cheshire, “the 
- town bear having 
+ — died, the corpora- 
“EF 7 tion, in 1601, gave 

— Py | 

| orders to sell their 
———__—4— al sible in order to 
“Morris” Board purchase another.” 
At LEcclesfield 
also, when a bear was wanted for baiting at a 
town festival, the churchwardens pawned the 


Bible from the red desk, in order to obtain the 


means of enjoving their immemorial sport. 


sac 


barbarous amuse- 


in 


Cock-fighting was another 


ment that was very early in great favor 





England. Fitzstephens, who died in 1191, records | 
that in London “every year at Shrove Tuesday the 
schoolboys do bring cocks of the game to their 
master, and all the forenoon they delight them- 
selves in cock-fighting;” and it is not until the 
sixteenth century that we find Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, objecting to it as an 
amusement for the pupils. | 

The good lady who founded the Nottingham 
Grammar School, in 1513, was content with restrict- | 
ing the sport to “twice a year.” 

In Scotland cock-fights were sanctioned as a | 
school recreation till the middle of the last century, 
and the master received a fee, called “cock-penny,” 
from the boys on the occasion. As late as 1790, at 
Applecross, in Ross-shire, “the cock-fight dues” 
were reckoned as a part of the schoolmaster’s 
income. 

When the players came to town [ suspect that no 
Stratford boy was more delighted than William. | 
John Shakespeare, like his fellows in the town 
council, seems to have been a lover of the drama 





Fishing in the Avon. 


When he was bailiff, in 1569, he granted licenses | 
for performances of the Queen’s and the Earl of 
Worcester’s companies. 

The queen’s company received nine shillings and 
the earl’s twelvepence for their first entertain- 
ments, to which the public were admitted free. 
They doubtless gave others afterward for which 
an entrance fee was charged. 

Did John Shakespeare take the five-year-old | 
William to see them act? He may have done so, | 
for we know that in the city of Gloucester—only 
thirty miles from Stratford—a man took his little 
boy, born in the same year with Shakespeare, to a 
free dramatic performance similarly provided for | 
by the corporation. In his autobiography, written 
in his old age, the person tefls how he went to the 
show with his father and stood between his legs as | 
he sat upon one of the benches. 

The play was one of the “moralities” then in 
vogue, and the good man’s quaint description of it 
is worth quoting, as giving an idea of those curious | 
dramas : 

“It was called the Cradle of Security, wherein | 


was personated a king, or some great prince, with / 


his courtiers of several kinds, amongst which three | 
ladies were in special grace with him; and they, | 
keeping him in delights and pleasures, drew him 

from his graver counsellors, . . . that, in the | 
end, they got him to lie down in a cradle upon the | 
stage, where these three ladies, joining in a sweet | 
song, rocked him asleep that he snorted again; and | 
in the meantime closely [that is, secretly] conveyed 
under the cloths wherewithal he was covered a 
vizard, like a swine’s snout, upon his face, with 
three wire chains fastened thereunto, the other end 
whereof being holden severally by those three 
ladies, who fall to singing again, and then dis 
covered [uncovered] his face that the spectators 
might see how they had transformed him, going on 
with their singing. 

“Whilst all this was acting, there came forth of | 
another door at the farthest end of the stage two 
old men, the one in blue with a sergeant-at-arms 
his mace on his shoulder, the other in red with a | 
drawn sword in his hand and leaning with the | 
other hand upon the other’s shoulder; and so they 
two went along in a soft pace round about by the 
skirt of the stage, till at last they came to the 
cradle, when all the court was in the greatest 
jollity; and then the foremost old man with his | 
mace struck a fearful blow upon the 


cradle, | 
whereat all the courtiers, with the three ladies and 
the vizard, all vanished; and the desolate prince 
starting up bare-faced, and finding himself thus 
sent for to judgment, made a lamentable complaint 
of his miserable case, and so was carried away by 
wicked spirits. 

“This prince did personate in the moral the 
Wicked of the World; the three ladies, Pride, | 
Covetousness, and Luxury [Lust]; the two old 
men, the End of the World and the Last Judgment. 

“This sight took such impression in me that, 
when I came toward man’s estate, it was as fresh 
in my memory as if I had seen it newly acted.” 

So far as the Stratford records show, thé 
theatrical company of 1569 was the first that had 
visited the town, but afterward players came 
thither almost every year. 

How much they had to do in awakening a} 
passion for the drama in the breast of young | 
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William, and shaping his subsequent career, we! naught. Its enemies know a thing or two, and a 


cannot gues: 
and in all that we know of Shakespeare as a boy, 
we can detect the germinal influences of many 
characteristics of the man, the poet and the 
dramatist. 
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THE LABORS OF A GRASSHOPPER. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 
How a Female Locust Excavates Her Egg-nest in Wood. 


Rambling one summer day over a hilly pasture 
in Vermont, driving the grasshoppers before me, 
my eyes accidentally fell on a grasshopper which 
did not budge, although I nearly walked over it as 
it sat perched on a stick of wood. On looking 
closer I was somewhat astonished at sceing that it 
apparently grew out of the stick. 

Of the hinder portion of the body only a small 
part could be seen, the rest being imbedded in the 
wood. It was plain that the poor creature did not 
move because it could not; it was stuck fast. What 
was the fellow about? 

It proved to be one of our common grasshoppers, 
the “sprinkled locust,” found in all our northern 
tier of states east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
also in Canada, being particularly fond of the edge 
of woods. It has the remarkable habit of laying 
its eggs in half-decayed “punky” wood. 


To do this the female has to bore deep holes in | 


old logs, the under side of boards, or in any soft 
wood lying on the ground—upright timber it avoids, 
no matter how much decayed. The wood must be 
firm enough to keep the pod of eggs in place, and 
soft enough to absorb plenty of moisture until the 
eggs hatch. 

Somewhere from six to fourteen eggs are laid in 
one hole, and are placed aslant, one upon another. 
To accommodate them, the creature has to bore a 
hole about an inch fong by about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter. 

She really does more than that. She selects 
wood that is hard on the outside, and bores almost 
perpendicularly into this until she finds it soft 
enough beneath for her purpose. She then turns 
the direction of the hole so as to make it run with 
the grain of the wood; the necessary cavity in this 
softer part must be of the proper size, for it is only 
in this that the eggs are placed. 

Usually the perpendicular portion of the hole is 
only about a quarter of an inch deep; but this 
means an inch and a quarter for the whole extent 
of the burrow. 

Now the grasshopper herself—for all the work 
devolves upon the mother—is only about an inch 
long, and the abdomen, which is the only part of 
the body that can be crowded into the hole, only 
half an inch. But the abdomen can be greatly 
extended; and it is by means of this that the female 
manages to construct so long a burrow with a 
somewhat abrupt turn in it. 

The apparatus for making the hole seems quite 
incapable of such a performance. It consists of a 
pair of sinuous, horny hooks or claws at the very 
end of the body. They diverge at the tip, one 
scraping upward, the other downward. They 
appear about as suitable as a bent pin for the 
excavation of wood; yet the holes are perfectly 
cylindrical, and look as if bored with a minute 
auger. 

Imagine the patience of the creature! 
Why, for one hole bored to the end 
and put to use, anywhere from twenty 
to fifty are bored part way and aban 
doned because unsuited to the fastid 
ious tastes of the parent! 

In a single stick of wood about 
eighteen inches long and two or three 
wide I once counted seventy five 
borings, only three of which had been 
used as nests, and I have often found 
abandoned nests from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch deep. 

All the sawdust must be dragged 
laboriously out by the hooks, now 
serving as hoes, and the body again 
forced into the hole, which it tightly 
fits. Poor old thing! When her work 
is over, her body trails behind her 
like a wet rag. 

But she has some compensations. 
The biack-sided males come to sing 
to her and cheer her in her work. 1 
once found three of them around one 
half-buried female, busy at her task, 
two of them so near together that 
they could cross antenne. 

Their song is not an elaborate one. 
They merely raise their hind legs, 
and with them scratch their upper 
Wings a few times with solemn regu 
larity. The first or first two strokes 
of the fiddle bow usually do not strike 
anything, and sp no sound follows, 
but the number of notes which are 
finally made varies from seven to 
sixteen. 

The rapidity of their sequence 
varies with the temperature. If the 
sun be shining the songsters are 
merrier and scrape their violin the 
more rapidly, finishing their song of say ten notes 
in about three seconds. Butif the day be cloudy, 
they only make about nine notes in the same time. 


Patience? 


| No great difference, but perceptible. 


While performing her task the female is most of 
the time motionless, remaining rigidly in one 
position, the action of the tail-scrapers being of 
course concealed. She heads the opposite way to 
the completed hole, and when it is finished fills it 
with her eggs from the same position. 

The eggs are packed in sawdust, as it were, with 
great regularity. Then the vertical part is filled 
with a frothy material which exudes from the 
hinder end of the body. Finally, the top is covered 
with a thick pad of “molasses” from the mouth of 
the grasshopper. 

This hardens into a tough cake, and effectually 
protects the eggs until the early spring, when the 
increased moisture softens the pad sufficiently to 
allow the escaping young to push it out or eat 
through it. 

Yet all the patient toil of the mother may go for 


| has a fine time of it in its well-stored cavern. In 








but “the boy is father of the man,” | mother beetle or a fly may deftly deposit her egg 


in the froth before the grasshopper has time to put 
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on the molasses-pad. The grasshopper does it all 
the same, and the beetle or the fly, hatching first, 


the ensuing spring, not a dozen little hoppers but 
instead a black and red elerid beetle or a Tachina | 
fly will quietly enter the new world. 


nee ee 
DOLLY. 


A Promise That Was Not Kept. — What Came of Our 
Breaking It. 





Calvin Dinsmore had come to our house to see if 
I could go with him to a “play-party” over at | 
Farmer Slawson’s. Father was inclined to disap. | 
prove, because he did not like to have boys of my | 
age—I was sixteen—away from home at night. | 
But when he saw that I was eager to go, and | 
when Calvin promised faithfully that we should 
return by half-past ten, father said: 

“Very well, Cal; Jeddy can go this time. But 
he must be at home by half-past ten, sure. You 
must be good boys, and not get into any mischief.” 

“Oh, we won’t, sir!” replied Calvin; and I am 
sure he meant it. 

Calvin was a bright, positive, good-hearted boy, 
accustomed to take the leadership in things, and 
he had become a sort of guide and philosopher to 
me. His father was dead, and his mother, people 
said, was spoiling him. She certainly allowed him 
greater liberty than was permitted to any other 
boy in our neighborhood. 

It did not take country boys long to prepare for 
even so important an event as a “play-party.” I 
had nothing to do but add a paper collar to my | 
red-and-black checked flannel shirt, wash my face | 
and hands, comb my mouse-colored -+hair up into a | 
stylish “roach,” and paste it down in the prevailing | 

| 
| 





fashion in front of my ears. 

My butternut jean trousers and jacket would not 
suffer by contrast with any “store clothes” at the 
Slawsons’ play-party. 

We were to go to the Slawsons’ in Calvin’s pung, | 
but our horse was Dolly, a fine and frisky young | 
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colt of my father’s. It was really a great conces 
sion on his part to let us drive Dolly, for he valued 
her highly, and would permit no one to drive her 
in whom he had not confidence. It happened that 
Old Pete, the horse I usually drove, was lame at 
the time. 

“You must drive Dolly with great care, and 
blanket her well when you get to Slawson’s,” said 
my father. 

“So we will, sir,” said Calvin and I together; and 
in a few minutes we were leading the mare down 
the road toward Calvin’s house to get his pung. 
This vehicle was simply a long, narrow, clumsy 
box on a pair of sled runners. 

Calvin filled the sled box with clean straw, and 
brought out some blankets and a pair of buffalo 
robes, for the night was very cold. It was per- 
fectly cloudless, with the moon three-quarters full. 

“I don’t believe L ever saw so many stars in my 
life, Jeddy,” said Calvin, as he climbed into the 
sleigh. “They fairly make one’s eyes ache te look | 
at them—Whoa, there, Doll! You just wait till 1: 


get ready, and then you can go as fast as you 
please. Got enough of the robe, Jeddy?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, then; here we go! 
Dolly!” 

Calvin had insisted on driving. As he slapped 
the reins gaily on Dolly’s back, she kicked up her 
heels and dashed forward so swiftly that our feet 
flew into the air, and I fell back into the straw. 
But the reins saved Calvin. 

Of course we laughed, and were as happy as we 
could be as we flew along over the smooth, well- 
packed country snow. Whenever Calvin let the 
reins touch the colt’s back, she shot forward so 
swiftly that we seemed to be flying. 

We were within a mile of the Slawson farm- 
house, and Calvin had reined Dolly into a walk, 
when he said: “I don’t think much of these play- 
party affairs; do you, Jeddy?” 

If I had told the exact truth, I should have said 
that I thought play-parties delightful affairs; but 
it was hard for me to disagree with Calvin. 

“I don’t know, Cal,” I answered. 

“Well, 7 think they’re a kind of a nuisance, with 
their everlasting ‘Three Jolly Sailor-boys’ and 
‘Weevily Wheat’? and ‘Marching Down to Old 
Quebec,’ and all their other tiresome games. Bah! 
The best thing about them is the pie and cake they 
pass around at the end.” 

“Do you think so, Cal?” 

“Yes, Ido. It all looks so silly!” 

“What makes you go, then?” 

“I wouldn’t if there was anything else going on 
around here, and I—I—say, Jeddy !” 

He brought Dolly to a halt and said, as the 
thought just occurred to him: 

“Say, Jeddy, s’posing we don’t go to the party!” 

“Not go? Why, Cal, where could we go?” 

“Let’s go on to town. Dolly will take us to 
Thornburg in fifteen minutes. We'll see how it 
looks at night. Then we’ll go into the hotel res- 
taurant and have some hot oysters. They’ll go 
better such a night as this than any of your party 
pie. Ill pay for them—I’ve got four dollars and 
a half of my own in my pocket, and I can spend 
every nickel of it if I want to.” 

Almost before I could recover from my astonish- 
ment at the audacity of this proposition, he had 
given Dolly a slap with the reins and had headed 
her in the direction of the town. 

Now I knew well that my father would have 
forbidden any such trip, but I had not the moral 
courage to say so. I had never been permitted to 
go to Thornburg at night. My father would aardly 
suffer me to go there alone in the daytime. 

I was afraid of Calvin’s sharp ridicule of any 
protest from me on that account. I kept trying to 
make myself believe that as my father had not 
really said that I should not go on this special 
occasion, and as we were going to the Slawson 
party after all, things would come out all right. 

Thornburg, the county-seat, although a town of 
only five thousand people, seemed like a great city 
tome. As Calvin and I rode down its main street, 
the brightly lighted stores and the novelty of the 
whole situation so fascinated me that I had no will 
left to oppose Calvin’s plans. We drove around a 
little while, and then, tying Dolly to a post in front 


Get out o’ this, 


| of the drug-store under the hotel and blanketing 


her well, we went into the hotel restaurant for our 
oysters and coffee. 

The place was so fine in my eyes, and the people 
about me so important and so very knowing, that I 
was filled with nervous embarrassment. I could 
not really enjoy the oysters, though I was extremely 
fond of them, for I suspected that the waiter was 
laughing at me, when he was talking with another 
waiter in the corner of the room; and was heartily 
glad when we were again on the street. 

“Let’s take a little stroll up Main Street,” said 
Calvin, ‘‘and see what is going on.” 

Something was “going on” at the very next 
corner, where stood a brick building in the second 
story of which was a large hall. Over the entrance 
to the hall was a cloth transparency, announcing 
the fact that ‘The Forrester Dramatic Company” 
would present ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that evening. 
The hall was brilliantly lighted, and a burst of 
applause greeted our ears as we drew near. 

“O Jed!” cried Calvin. “We’re in luck! I 
didn’t know there was a theatrical company in 
town. Let’s goin! I’ll pay for the tickets! ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ is great, and they say that the For- 
resters are immense. We simply must go in!” 

I knew that my father would utterly forbid my 
going to such a place; but when Calvin took me by 
the arm and led me up to the ticket office I made 
no objection. 

Once inside the hall I thought of nothing but the 
play. It delighted me beyond measure, and all 
thought of the Slawsons’ play-party passed from 
my mind. Neither Calvin nor I had a watch, and 
we thought nothing about the hour until the curtain 
went down at the end of the last act. 

As we went out, I noticed for the first time that 
there was a clock over the door at the end of the 
hall; and as I glanced at it, I clutehed Calvin’s arm 
in astonishment. 

“Why, Cal Dinsmore, look at that clock!” 

“I see it,” said Calvin, calmly. “Five minutes 
after eleven! Do you suppose that it is really as 
late as that?” 

“Of course it is—and we are over six miles from 
home!” . 

“Pooh! What of it? 
less than an hour.” 

“But then it will be after twelve, and we told 
father that —” 

“Oh pshaw! Your father has been asleep for 
two hours, and he won’t know nor care when you 
get home.” 

But I knew better. I knew that my father could 
not sleep until all his household were under his 
roof. No matter how late the hour, he would know 
it when I reached home. I should have to pass his 
open door, and I knew that he would say as I 
passed, “Is that you, Jeddy?” And that when I 
had answered “yes,” he would ask, “What time is 
it?” 

I thought in those days that father was too 
severe, and I somewhat resented the watch which 
he kept on my comings and goings. But there 
came a time when I knew that loving solicitude 
alone prompted this watchfulness, and that he 
always had my welfare at heart. All boys who are 


Dolly will get us there in 
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thus watched and waited for come to know this 
some time. 

“Father will know it when I get home, Cal,” I 
said. 

“Oh, well, you can tell him that —” 

“I won’t tell him any lies, Cal Dinsmore!” I said, 
tartly. 

“Nobody asked you to lie, crosspatch!” retorted 
Calvin. “It’s a great way to act, when I’ve gone 
and spent nearly three dollars for our fun to-night; 
and if this hasn’t been better than ‘picking grapes’ 
and ‘keeping post-ofiice’ and ‘wading the swamp’ at 
any play-party, I’d like to know it.” 

We were now in front of the hotel. 

“Why, where’s Dolly?” 

We found the hitching-post where we had tied 
her, but Dolly and the pung were gone. 

“Oh, I wonder if she has broken loose and gone 
homg,” I cried. 

“In that case her halter strap would be on the 
post. Did you tie her carefully?” 

“Yes, indeed! I was extra careful.” 

It was snowing now, and had evidently been 
snowing for some time. Calvin and I examined 
the snow around the post. 

“She’s been gone a long time, Jed,” said he. 
“See—there are no tracks.” 

“Gone where? That’s what I'd like to know.” 

“So would I, considering that we are nearly 
seven miles from home.” 

At that moment a clerk came out of the drug 
store to put up the shutters for the night. 

“Have you noticed a horse 
and sled hitched to this post 
lately?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “there 
was a horse hitched there an 
hour or two ago. I was stand. 
ing looking out of the window 
when a man came for the 
horse.” 

“Who was it?” 

“ITdon’tknow. Ionly know 
that at about nine o’clock a 
man unhitched the horse and 
drove away. I didn’t notice 
him particularly.” 

I turned toward Calvin sick 
at heart, the unhappiest boy 
on earth. 

“Cal,” T said, with a lump in 
my throat, ‘‘some one has stol- 
en Dolly!” and then—!l may 
as well confess it—l began to 
ery. 

“Oh, I guess not, Jeddy,” 
said Calvin. “Don’t ery. I 
guess she’s only broken loose 
and gone home.” 

“I don’t believe it, Cal, but 
I’m going home to see.” I 
started off abruptly with Cal- 
vin following me. 

Neither of us spoke until we 
were outside the town. Then 
I blubbered louder than ever. 

“Don’t ery, Jeddy, please 
don’t!” Calvin said. He slip- 
ped his arm through mine and 
cheered me up best he 
could, declaring that it was 
all his fault. 

We plodded along in the 
snow all those weary miles, 
and it was long after one 
o’clock in the morning when 
we reached my father’s gate. 
A light was burning in the 
sitting-room. When I lifted 
the gate latch the door opened 
quickly and my father appear- 
ed, fully dressed, with a lan- 
tern in his hand. My mother 
stood behind him with a blank- 
et around her shoulders. 

“Is that you, Jeddy ?” called 
out my father, anxiously. 

“Yes, sir.” Then I said ina gasping undertone, 
“Good-by, Cal; I'll have to make the best of it.” | 

“Oh no,” said Calvin, keeping his hold on my arm, | 
“I'm going in with you, and take my share of it.” 

We entered the house together. Father set down | 
the lantern and said, sternly: 

“Well?” We hung our heads in silence. 

“I’m waiting for you to give some account of | 
yourselves,” said father; and then came the dreaded | 
question, ‘Where is Dolly?” 

“Oh, hasn’t she come home, father?” 

“Come home? Of course not. Did she get away 
from you?” 

“Yes, sir; she—she—I think somebody stole her!” | 

“What! Dolly stolen? The finest colt in the} 
county! Come, come, I want the whole story, 
quickly.” 

We twid it together, and when it was ended we | 
were both crying. So was mother, but father was | 
not. He sat some time in silence. Venturing to 
glance up, I saw that he was pale, and was evidently 
very angry. 

“Calvin,” he said, presently, “you had better go 
home to your mother.” 

“Pd rather stay by Jed, sir —” 

“Go home at once,” said my father. 

Calvin went out, much crestfallien. It had been 
a severe lesson to him, and one that he did not 
forget. 

When he was gone, my father said, “Jeddy, you 
know that I do not punish one of my children when 
lam angry. I fear lam angry now. Go to bed.” 

1 went; and whatever punishment I received | 
afterward was as nothing to the misery and remorse 
which I felt as 1 tossed on my pillow the remainder 
of that night. 

My father took what steps he could to recover the 
stolen mare. Two weeks later a letter came from 
the sheriff at Thornburg saying that two horse- 
thieves, having seven horses with them, had been | 
captured near the town of Lamars, which was 
forty miles from Thornburg. The thieves were in | 
the Lamars jail and the horses were in the town 
pound awaiting identification by their owners. | 

Father set out at once for Lamars on horseback, 
for there was no railroad. He came home some 
time during the second night. | 
Before it was fairly light next morning I slipped | 


oo 


1 cried out: 


as 





| impassable crags. 


| sermon for Jake Trevellick. 





out of bed and stole quietly out to the stable before 
any of the family was astir. With a wildly beating 
heart I ran toward Dolly’s stall; and when I saw 
her standing there, I flung my arms around her 
neck and cried harder than I had cried when I lost 
her. J. L. HARBOUR. 


_ -@- _ 


DUTY. 


Light of dim mornings; shield from heat and cold; 
Balm for all ailments; substitute for praise ; 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 

(Ways that wax lonelier as the years wax old) ; 

Tonic for fears; check to the over-bold, 

Selected. —Fhomas Wentworth /igginson. 
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LAFE JOHNSON’S JUMP. 
A Wild Slide Down a Mountain Past Hostile Indians. 


In one of the Western Indian outbreaks, twenty 
years ago, four men and a boy were besieged in a 
lonely silver-mine. This mine was merely a lateral 
hole dug in the mountain-side, with a rude pole 
shack or shanty near by, on a bit of more level 
ground. It was twenty-two miles from the nearest 
mining camp, where there was a cluster of shafts 
and forty or fifty men. 

The party of five, thus weak and remote from 
help, were attacked by twenty or Indians, 
who were repulsed with a loss of three warriors. 
about a 


more 


Then the savages camped in a 


grove 





Alighting after the Leap. 


quarter of a mile down the mountain, and beside 
the trail. 

They counted upon killing whoever should 
attempt to leave the mine for the settlement, or 
come from the settlement to the mine. They knew 
that the miners had no large supply of provisions. 
They had their prey penned in a trap. 

There was no way out for the miners except by 
the trail. Above the mine the mountain towered 
precipitously. Even if climbed, it would lead only 


| into a wild region of peaks and gorges. 


In front of the mine the ground sloped steeply 
down into the broad, grassy valley of a mountain 
brook. Both above and below the mine the moun. 
tain flanks curved to the valley, with abrupt and 
As the slope in front was very 


| steep, the trail ran diagonally down to the brook, 


along a natural gutter made by the water of melt- 
ing snows. 

For several days the besieged miners quietly 
waited. Knowing how seldom Indians have 
patience to maintain a siege, they hoped the sav- 


ages would leave. But the situation rapidly 
became des} The miners were almost worn 
out with watching against night attacks and 





exchanging long shots with their besiegers all day. 

“°"Twouldn’t be so bad if we could sleep and 
work the mine,” said Big Jake, the mine leader. 
“But it’s risky to go to the shaft from the shack; 
and if we got into the shaft, and they should close 
up on us, we couldn’t get out. I can’t waste time 
this way. The shack’ll be bare o’ grub by to- 
morrow night. Some one’s got to go to the settle. 
ment to-night, and bring out the boys to wipe out 
these redskins.” 

“Who’s going? Don’t all speak at once 
“Talkee-talkee Charley.” 

“I reckon it’ll have to be me,” said Big Jake, 


said 


| “seeing that Trailer Ike’s laid out with a bad leg, 


and Long Mose isn’t onto Injun dodges. Chances 
is I’ll be skulped afore midnight. So, boys, you’ll 
have all the rest o’ the day to study up a funeral 
Don’t forget to put 
in it that he lost his hair for duty; an’ I heerd 


General Morrow chin to a army scout that if a 
| mandies a-doin’ of his duty, he strikes it rich up 
yonder.” 


He 


“Pll go!” cried Lafe Johnson, the boy-cook. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


took from the wall a pair of skees, and held them | 


out to Big Jake. 

“See these?” said Lafe. “Getting a start from 
here down, I can go past that Injun camp quicker’n 
a scairt coyote, afore they know I’m started. 
past, there aint an Injun alive, afoot or a hossback, 
that can get within long rifle range of me in this 
crust of snow. 
I’m the youngest, the spryest, and the surest to git 
through, if I do say it myself.” 

Big Jake looked at the boy keenly while 
spoke. Then he slapped a hard palm heavily on 
his thigh and answered, heartily 

“Kerrect! The kid’s struck 
Shake!” 

He extended his huge fist and shook hands sol 
emnly with Lafe. 

“Now give us your whole plan,” he said. 

“T could start now and get through in the day 
light, but it would give them a better chance to 
shoot. I'll wait till dark. Going dow? this 
pitch, I shall fly by them like a bullet. 
only shoot while I’m coming, and fora few seconds 
They’ll rush to the trail, but I shall 
turn off and go down the steep just this side of the 


Once 


If you go, we'll all be goners, Jake. 


he 


the pay vein. 


so 


They can 
after I go by. 


grove.’ 

“Why, boy, there’s 
high!’ 

“No, the snowslides have gone over and filled it 
up below. It’s only a drop of about six feet.” 

‘But you'll be going like a shot, and sail out so 
far that you'll fall twenty or thirty feet.” 

“Yes; but I 
straight down. I light 
away out down 

. slope that will check me up 
I’ve been such 
places just for fun. It’s just 
what we want fora skee jump. 
I know every inch of the 
ground. This last inch of 
snow on top of the crust is 
just the right sort for skeeing. 
It sticks to the crust and is 
soft; but it packs just enough 
under the skees, and it isn’t 
either damp or dry. 1 shall 
carry a lantern. See this?” 

He short, light 
pole, perhaps six feet long. It 
had a long strap at its lower 
end, and a shorter one fifteen 
inches higher. He tied the 
lower strap about his waist, 
and the shorter one about his 
forehead. Thus the pole rose 
from his back to over four 
feet above his head. 

On its top was fastened a 
small lantern, shaded behind. 
Under the lantern the 
passed through the crown of 
an old wool hat. The light 
would show the hat; the hat 
would shade all below it. 

“The Injuns,” he said, “will 
think it’s a man with a lantern 
his head. They’ll aim at 
the hat or below, about where 
the man’s breast ought to be. 
So they’ll shoot over me. And 
I'll be past and out of range 
before they guess the trick. 
I’ve figured it all out; you'll 
sec.” 

“Whoop!” “Bully!” “’Rah 
for the kid!” shouted the men. 

“Hi, Dutehy! What 
about, gogglin’ around here 
when was watch 
that shoot-hole for Injuns?” 

* Dutchy turned to his duty 
at this rebuke from Big Jake, 
thrust out his rifle, and fired. 
Three Indians, surmising that 
the garrison were 
from the noise they had been 

making, were attempting to crawl up the slope. 
When Dutehy fired they ran back zigzag; but one 
ran limping. 

Lafe Johnson was a Norwegian boy, seventeen 
years old, who had been trained to use skees from 
the fifth vear of his age. He came to America at 
the age of eleven with his father, Olaf Jansen, a 
noted skeeman. 

Lafe was now an American boy in looks, dress, 
ideas and a little common-school education. His 
father had been dead three years,—killed in a mine 
accident,—leaving the boy alone in the world, 
except for the friendship of Big Jake Trevellick, 
who had been Olaf’s mine mate for two years. 

Skees are Norwegian snow-skates. Lafe’s were 
eight feet long, about two and a half inches broad, 
made of light, thin wood, turned up three inches in 
front. They were a quarter of an inch thicker and 
a trifle heavier behind. 

Just forward of their balancing point, but a 
little behind their middle, was a leather loop in 
which the toes were thrust. Behind the heel was 
a small block of wood to keep the flat foot from 
slipping out of the loop. When the foot was lifted 
the skee hung from the toes nearly level. 

In skeeing a long, light staff with an iron point 
is used to steer, to check speed or stop, and to help 
in hill-climbing. A skeeman can skee over good 
snow as fast as a skater can skate over good ice, 
and can slide down-hill at fearful speed. 

There would be but little more than an hour of 
darkness before moonrise. In the clear air of the 
Rocky Mountains starlight is not dark—not quite 
dark, that nothing could the sharply 
watched slope unseen, though it would be too dark 
to see anything distinetly. 

Lafe chose the darkest moment to start. 
armed only with revolver and knife, and closely 
dressed for a race. When all was ready, 
lighted the lantern behind the shack, and wrung 
Lafe’s hand in a silent farewell. 

The boy slid softly round the corner of the hut, 
and shot down the slope at a great speed that 
increased with every second. To the Indians below 
the lantern and hat seemed to sail through the air. 
That was all they could see. But the lantern cast 
light on the path two or three rods ahead of the 
boy. Sosudden, swift, silent and surprising was his 


a straight ledge thirty feet 


won't fall 


on a steep 


easy. over 


showed a 


pole 


on 


you 
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careless, 





sO cross 


He was 
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descent that the Indian watchers, though they had 
their rifles in hand, did not think to shoot until 
was close upon them. Then one shot wide, another 


he 


high, another a rod behind Lafe 
A dozen hastily-snatched rifles, lower down, were 
preparing to tire when he should have turned the 


trail curve to give them nearly astraight aim. But 
Lafe whirled aside, sharply as a wheeling skater, 
and shot directly over the cliff. This threw the 


Indians all out; though, just as he sailed into the 
air, four or five rifles spat fire, mostly without aim, 

When Lafe took the leap he was going at terrific 
slightly checked staff. He 
launched into the air standing erect, nicely poised, 


speed, only by his 
with every limb and musele alert and limber 

It Was pre 
cisely eighty-seven feet and one inch from the edge 
of the cliff of his first 
touched the snow below, after a fall of over twenty- 
three feet. 
slope of 


The leap was afterward measured. 


to where the heels skees 
But he alighted ona steep, downward 
heaped snow, that did not stop his fall 
with a shock, but simply deflected it to an arrowy 
glide still farther down the steep. 

Thus he passed, with bending knees and skilful 
balance, curving to his true direction, down to and 
far along the wide and nearly level creek bottom, 
and got safely away. 

Several fleet Indians ran after him for a 
then they found that the faint glow that the shaded 
light showed from behind had totally disappeared 
far they returned, all night the 
siege was pressed with every stratagem known to 
Indian warfare. The 
Indians lost one warrior killed and three injured 
worning. Knowing that a relief party 
would immediately start from the settlement, the 
besiegers decamped at sunrise, and sought a difii- 
cult retreat far back in the mountains. 

Lafe hurried back with a dozen miners eager for 
a fight, and three donkeys loaded with provisions. 
The miners reached the mine by ten o’clock in the 
morning. 


mile; 


ahead. So and 


But it was pressed in vain. 


before 


The donkeys, because of the crust, did 
not arrive until sunset. 

As the Indians were gone, the relief party could 
but growl at their luck, rub their stiff limbs, and 
go and measure and wonder over Lafe’s leap. The 
next morning they went home. 
all 
Charley 


Lafe. 
to 
nearly a 


hands with 
was deputized 
containing 


Before going they shook 
Then Talkee-talkee 
present Lafe with a purse 
hundred dollars in money, besides various heavy 
gold rings and pins, with an address intended to 
express the general admiration and good will. 

But Talkee-talkee Charley, when the pinch came, 
was with that 
half a minute, holding out the 
purse before he blurted out: 

“Kid Johnson—sir—you’re a ornament—er, a— 
grasshopper of our sex. There; take it, Lafe; 
and God bless you from all of the boys!” 


so overcome emotion he stood 


speechless nearly 


“The boys,” however, long cited this speech as 
the “eloquentest chin-chin” ever produced by Five 
Mine Gulch. a 


SATES. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


By Henry W. Lucy. 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 


Unwelcome Innovations.—A Plain Table.—Humors of a 
Banquet. 


The practical object and simple purpose of the 
lord mayor’s show isthe formation of a procession 
to accompany the new lord mayor when he goes 
forth to greet her Majesty’s judges. Incidentally 
he bids their lordships to the feast at Guildha}!, to 
which invitation the lord chief justice diplomati 
cally responds, in the phrase consecrated by use 
through hundreds of years, “Some of their lord- 
ships will attend.” 

The show varies from year to year in accordance 
with the taste and liberality of the new lord mayor. 
A few years ago one of the ablest and mostinfluen 
tial occupants of the chair conceived the idea of 
limiting expenditure on the pageant, and distrib- 
People 
said this was a commendable idea, but the shorn 


uting among the poor the money saved. 


pageant threw a coolness over the proceedings, 
and threatened to blight the year of mayoralty. 

It was noted as a portentous sign that whilst the 
crowd was gathering in the streets in anticipation 
of the paltry procession it was broken in upon by a 
rush of newsboys crying, “Another Whitechapel 
Murder!” The fiend in human shape who so long 
held the East End of London in terror had, with 
grim humor, lord day for the 
occasion of one of his most brutal murders. 

This had no more to do with the tentative reform 
than has the river in Macedon with the river in Mon- 
mouth. 
Sir James Whitehead’s time has attempted to carve 
dinners for the poor out of the lord mayor’s show. 

The tendency has, indeed, been in the contrary 
direction, successive lord mayors vying with each 
other to make memorable their term of office by 
the splendor of the opening show. The lord mayor 
in 1891 was a Welshman, first of his nationality te 
the a hundred 
He caused to be designed, regardless of 


chosen mayor's 


But there it was, and no lord mayor since 





reach 
years. 
expense, three triumphal cars emblematic of the 
history, industry and poetry of the principality. 
On the first were tableaux vivants representing 
Edward I. 
presenting the newly born Prince of Wales to the 


honored pedestal through 


at the King’s Gate, Carnarvon Castle, 


people. All the figures were alive save, happily, 
the infant. 
On the second car were displayed samples of 


iron, tin, coal and slate, all warranted to be Welsh, 
with a group of workmen in new clothes, making 
believe to be accomplishing a good day’s work for 
a good day’s pay. Lastly there came a car peopled 
with and Druids and Welsh girls—from 
Whitechapel—in the tall hats and short gowns no 
one ever sees in Wales to-day. 

Had the sun shone and the wind blown softly, 
this would have been pretty indeed. But alack! 
through the slow hours fell the pitiless rain. The 
east wind wailed; the lightly clad damsels showed 
blue, pinched faces under their tall hats; the bards 
and Druids literally dripped moisture. 

History and poetry are all very well in their way, 
and have Wales. But a 


bards 


ever found a home in 
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weather-beaten bard and a damp Druid riding in |much as in the days when Washington Irving | their gross income an allowance of the sums 
the rain through the miry streets of London on a | dined in English country houses the salmon used | needed to make even the ordinary repairs of 


cold November day are notinspiring. They were 
typical of the melancholy that had marked for its 
own a carefully devised and costly spectacle. 

The lord mayor’s banquet appropriately winds 
up lord mayor’s day. All that is eminent in 
English public life is invited to Guildhall for the 
lord mayor’s banquet, and refusals are rare. 
But in 1892 Mr. Gladstone excused himself from 
attendance. Lord Rosebery was dining with 
the Prince of Wales at his birthday party at 
Sandringham. Sir William Harcourt 


had an | 


to be carried round shoulder-high that the guests 
| might feast their eyes upon it before it was sliced. 


First in this memorable procession strode the | 


lord mayor’s sword-bearer, and the gorgeously 
dressed official who carries the mace; then a 
medley of sheriffs and aldermen in red cloaks, 
the sheriffs jingling heavy gold chains; then the 
new lord mayor, with parched lips, escorting the 
Marchioness of Salisbury. 


| 


timidly touching his arm with the tips of her 





The Procession around the Tables. 


engagement that kept him away from a scene in 


which his massive figure would not find itself | 


embarrassingly popular. With one consent other 


ministers began to make excuse, and the new lord 
mayor performed his earliest function as host | 


under peculiarly depressing circumstances. 


At worst the scene in Guildhall during the lord | 


mayor’s banquet is worth looking upon. The 
great hall, across which in the day time people 
pace to and fro in attendance on the court or civic 
offices, is transformed. Tables decked with plate, 


fingers, with difficulty making way through the | 


press of upstanding guests, the narrow lane 
scarcely serving to make a passage for the bulky 
form of her escort. 

Then came other of Her Majesty’s ministers 
| bidden to the feast, notable among them the tall 
figure of the Duke of Rutland, with his white 
hair, his wrinkled face and his broad blue ribbon 
| of the Garter. 
| Ministries come and go. Lord mayors pass. 
| and more or less resemble each other.: But the 


adorned with flowers, and loaded with meats are | corporation of the City of London, long threat- 


set in close order along its full length. 

Court dress or uniform is de rigueur. But 
those who possess neither are not refused admis- 
sion because they present themselves in evening 
dress. Fully one-half the guests are ladies in 
their newest gowns, with 
jewels. Of the men nearly every one wears 
uniform of some kind, and the scarlet and gold 
lace, the nodding plumes, the glittering medals 
and the many-ribboned orders give varied color 
to the splendor of the scene. 

People attending for the first time are somewhat 
surprised at the character of the feast. They 
naturally imagine that the city of London, on 
this tue proudest day of the revolving year, will | 


exceed itself in the magnificence of the repast it| be increased by the proceeds of a tax upon the right of suffrage is not quite that asserted | . 
The new tariff bill imposes this tax | 
| upon the incomes that accrue during the present | 


spreads. As a matter of fact the lord mayor's 
banquet is what in other circles would be called a 
cold collation. 

The turtle soup, with which it opens, is more 


|ened, still endures, and the lord mayor’s show 
and the lord mayor’s banquet promise to form 
part of the pageantry and the festivity of the 
twentieth century. 


—_—_—____~<@+ 


all their wealth of | 


SILENCE. 


A sea wherein the rivers of ond sound 
Their streams incessant pou 
But whence no tide returning." er hath found 
An echo on the shore 
JOHN B. TABB. 
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| THE INCOME TAX. 
The revenue of the national government is to | 


incomes. 


| calendar year, and during each succeeding year, 
| including 1899. But unless the law is extended 


or less hot, and there are inadequately scattered | no tax will be levied on incomes received during 


about the tables hot dishes of turkey, partridge, 
plovers and pheasants. But the rest is cold meat, 
including a baron of beef publicly carved in an 
alcove by a lusty servitor in a white apron. 


The guest who, allured by the imposing menu, | 


proposes to himself a series of courses, toying 


with turkey, pursuing Périgord pie, sending out | 


expeditions in search of plover, and waiting till | 
the lobster salad comes round, probably finds the 
sweets are being served before he has begun his 
dinner. 

The city always has its favorite statesman, 
since Lord John Russell's time invariably selected 
from the Conservative side of politics. Mr. 
Disraeli grew into the position, and as Lord 
Beaconsfield died in it. Lord Salisbury inherited | 
that with other properties of his esteemed leader. 
But in these later days he was unmistakably 
dispossessed by a younger man. Not that the | 
city loved him less, but admired his nephew, 
Arthur Balfour, more. 

It came to pass in the closing years of the 
Salisbury ministry that the preference for the 
nephew, displayed on occasions when he visited 
the city in company with his uncle, became so 
embarrassingly marked that Mr. Balfour adroitly 
found opportunity for being engaged elsewhere 
on the ninth of November, leaving the honors of 
the banquet to the premier. 

The last time Lord Salisbury 
premier in the Guildhall was the ninth of 
November, 1891. I remember as if it were yes- 
terday the look of pathetic resignation on his face 
as he walked round Guildhall in the procession 
on his way to take his seat at the festive board. 
Many things and most people bore him. The 
climax is reached when he is forced to participate 


appeared as 


in municipal festivities, even though his fellow- | 


junketers be the lord mayor of London, the 
sheriffs and the aldermen. 
It is among the many quaint customs at the 


banquet that the premier shall be led at slow pace | 


all around the outer fringe of tables at Guildhall, 


| the year 1900, or thereafter. 


| The tax is two per cent.; and it is to fall on 
| all personal incomes exceeding four thousand 
| dollars. That is to say, the man whose income is 
five thousand dollars will pay a tax of twenty 
dollars; the receiver of an income of ten thou- 
sand dollars will pay one hundred and twenty 
| dollars. 

A tax of two per cent. is laid also on the net 
| profits of all corporations organized for business 
or profit. There is for them no exemption of four 
| thousand dollars or of any other sum; but no 
| tax is to be paid by charitable, educational or 

| religious corporations, building loan associations, 
mutual insurance companies, or savings-banks 
which give all their profits to depositors. 
| Every person having an income of at least 
| three thousand five hundred dollars is required to 
make a return annually to the collector of internal 
revenue. Every corporation, whatever its income, 
is required to make a return. The collector may, 
even if a return is made under oath, refuse to 
accept it as true. 

In that case he himself fixes the amount of 
income, and adds fifty per cent. to the tax. If he 
thinks the return is wilfully and fraudulently 
false, he adds one hundred per cent. The collect- 
or’s opinion determines how much the tax shall 
be, unless the person or corporation taxed can 
secure a reversal of his judgment from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The provisions relating to the method of ascer- 
taining net income are numerous, and we can 
mention but a few of them. A person may 
deduct from his gross income his necessary 
business expenses, all taxes paid, interest paid on 
debts, and that part of his income which comes 
from corporations that have paid the tax. Only 
one sum of four thousand dollars may be deducted 
from the incomes of all the members of a family. 
| Corporations may make corresponding deduc- 
tions except of the four thousand dollar exemp- 





!tion; but apparently they may not make from 


Next came the premier, with the lady mayoress 


buildings and machinery. 
| All persons residing in the United States, 
whether citizens or not, and all citizens residing 
| abroad, are liable to the tax. For both individ- 
uals and corporations the tax is payable on the 
first of July in each year; if not then paid a 
penalty of five per cent. is added; also interest at | 
one per cent. a month as long as it is unpaid. 
Under this law a man whose savings—say five 
hundred dollars—are invested in a corporation 
virtually pays a tax, if the corporation earns any 
profit, whether it pays him a dividend or not. 
On the other hand the man whose savings are 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which he has lent 
on fnortgages at ten per cent., pays no tax, unless 
his whole income, including the interest received, 
exceeds the sum of four thousand dollars. 





The law was not subjected to a final critical 
examination before it was passed. Consequently | 
there are in it many provisions that should be, 
and probably will be, changed. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


The great, soft, downy snow storm like a cloak 
Descends to w rap the lean world head to feet; 
It gives the dead another winding sheet, 
It burys all the roofs until the enone 
Seems like a soul that from its clay has broke ; 
It broods moonlike upon the Autumn wheat, 
And visits all the trees in their retreat, 
To hood and mantle that poor shiv’ring folk. | 


With wintry bloom it fills the harshest grooves 
In jagged pine stump fences. aver sound 
It hushes to the footstep of a 
Sweet Charity! that brightens where it moves, 
Inducing darkest bits of churlish ground 
To give a radiant answer to the sun. | 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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NEW IDEAS IN VOTING. 


Not many years ago a very young man began 
an agitation in Boston in favor of changing the 
voting age from twenty-one to eighteen years. 
He gained some converts and nota little notoriety, 
but he and his scheme are now well nigh for- 
gotten. 

The tendency of the time is, in fact the tendency 
in the past has generally been, toward an exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage. Perhaps, a long | 
time hence, the dream of the ‘‘fresh’’ young man | 
referred to above may come true. 

The truth is that the system of popular govern- | 
ment is still far from perfect. Experiments are | 
made with the hope of improving it, and those | 
which prove successful are adopted more or less 





extensively. The Australian ballot has already 
made its way. Beside woman suffrage, the 


Swiss referendum, the voting-machine, and other 

changes are still in the stage of experiment. In 

Great Britain and in most of the English colonies 

where the possession of landed property confers | 
the right of suffrage, a reform agitation is in | 

progress. ‘One man, one vote,”’ is the cry. 

All these are comparatively old and familiar | 
matters. 
year for the first time, the results of which will be 
studied with the greatest interest. Belgium passed 
| through a season of constitutional reform last 
| year, and has now held her first elections under | 
| the new system. 
The principle on 


We turn to two experiments, made this | 





which she has regulated | 
in the Declaration of Independence. All men— 
Belgium says, virtually—are free, but not equal. 
Under the old constitution those only could vote | 
who, being twenty-one years of age, paid direct | 
taxes to the amount of forty francesa year. Of six 
and a half million people, less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand were voters. 

By the new law every man twenty-five years 
old who has lived in the same place one year has 
a vote. This is manhood suffrage. All men are 
free, but they are not equal. 

A second vote is given to the following classes 
of citizens: to every man of thirty-five years 
having legitimate children, whether married or 
widower, who pays at least five francs a year) 
house tax; to every man twenty-five vears old 
who owns real estate worth two thousand francs, 
or who derives a corresponding income from such 
property; and to every man of twenty-five who | 
has had for two years an income of at least one 
hundred francs from an investment in the govern- 
ment debt, or from a deposit in the government 
savings-bank. 

Two supplementary votes are given to every 
man of twenty-five who has received a diploma 
or certificate of higher instruction, who is engaged | 
in the practice of a profession, or who has filled | 
an office under the state. 

It will be seen that this gives all men a share | 
in the government; but gives a greater share to | 

property, and the greatest of all to education. 

Another innovation, more startling even than 
this, is a provision of compulsory voting. Every | 
man is forced to vote; and if he cannot give a 
good reason for failing to vote, is liable to arrest, 
trial and punishment. 

The first election under this system took place 
in October. The results have not been studied 
with sufficient care to enable one to say whether 
or not itis worthy to be copied elsewhere. One 
consequence, however, may be mentioned. 
Although the extension oj the right of °ffrage | 
was so great as to multiply the number of votes 
by eight, the clerical party, which is intensely 
conservative, gained complete ascendancy in the 
| country. 

The system of plural voting is not likely to be 
adopted generally, whatever may be its results in 











| signed his death-warrant. 


Belgium. But the idea of compulsory voting 
may well be considered seriously, particularly if 
there be coupled with it the principle of voting by 
mail. To require the personal presence of every 
elector at the polling-place may not be expedient. 
But if proper safeguards can be invented, there is 
no reason why every man should not be required 
to cast a vote either in person or through the 
post-office. 


a ed 


HIS MAJESTY’S ANGER. 


A St. Bernard dog recently gave a remarkable 
and almost human exhibition of resentment and 
evil passion. He was a splendid creature, of rare 
intelligence and docility, with an air of royal 
dignity and condescension befitting the name—“His 
Majesty.” \ 

Although a king among dogs, he was his master’s 
affectionate companion and willing slave, and so 
quick in discernment that he seldom needed an 
order; but his loyalty was reserved for his master 
alone. 

One morning he was lying on a costly rug in the 
richly furnished hall of his master’s suburban 
home. His master’s wife, descending the stairway, 
caught sight of his luxurious bed, and sternly 
reproved him. 

“You must not lie there on my best rug,” she 
said. “A hardwood floor is soft enough for a dog 
with fur like yours. His Majesty must come off.” 

His Majesty stared at her, and did not obey. She 
went up to him and repeated the order, giving his 
shaggy head a sharp cuff with the back of her hand 
by way of emphasis. 


His Majesty was displeased. He shook himself 


| disdainfully, and slowly retreated from the rug to 


a corner near the front door. His pride was touched 
by the blow given him; his dignity was offended 
by contemptuous treatment. He remained in the 
corner all the afternoon, nursing his resentment. 

At five o’clock the lady tripped down the staircase 
a second time, and passing into the library, took a 
book and lay down on a lounge for an hour’s rest 
before dinner. The scene with the dog had passed 
out of her mind. 

As she turned the pages, with her back to the 
door, His Majesty crept in, gave a quick leap, and 
in an instant was on the lounge, standing over her 
with his hot breath in her face and his eyes 
flaming with wrath. She was helpless and beside 
herself with terror. There were servants in the 
kitchen, but she did not dare to scream for them. 

His Majesty kept his gleaming eyes fastened 

upon her, and showed his teeth and growled when- 
ever she made the slightest movement. He stood 
| over her, the avenger of his wounded dignity, not 
| attacking her, but intimidating and frightening her 
in retaliation for the insult of the morning. 

A cuckoo clock on the mantel struck the quarter- 
hour, the half-hour, the quarter-hour, and finally 
six o’clock. Neither the dog nor the lady moved. 
A few minutes after six a familiar step was heard 
on the stoop. His Majesty jumped down from the 
lounge, and ran to the door to greet his master. 
The lady screamed, and her husband rushed into 
the library, to find her in an hysterical condition 
after her hour of exposure to royal displeasure. 

His Majesty had the virtuous air of one who had 
taught a stupid person a useful lesson. But he had 
The lady could not look 


| at him again, and his master ordered him to be 


shot. 
——_—_—_7 oe 


AN OLD-FASHIONED STORY. 
A bright young fellow entered Harvard College, 


leon displayed marked capacity and talent for 


He was not like the student in 
whose hand Agassiz placed a piece of worn coral 
with the remark, “Take a fortnight and find out 
something about it,” and who could do nothing 
with it until he was afterward told to break it and 
“look at the inside.” This young student was a 


scientific pursuits. 


| keen investigator, who seemed to know intuitively 


how to apply what he learned from professors or 
books to natural objects. He seemed destined to a 
great career as a naturalist. 

Hardly had he finished his college course when 
startling reverses of fortune overwhelmed his 
family. Business troubles, followed by loss of mind 
and health, left his father a shattered wreck. The 
brilliant young man, full of ambition to undertake 
congenial studies, was forced to support his mother 
and sisters in the best way that was open to him. 
He took a clerkship in a mercantile house, and 
gave up his life to what was to him distasteful 
drudgery. 

Ten years passed in faithful and loving service 
to his family. He made progress in his business, 
but never ceased to regard it as an irksome occupa 
tion for which he had neither inclination nor full 
natural equipment. 

He was a bread-winner for those dependent upon 
him, and did his work cheerfully. But ardor for 
scientific studies was still the passion of his life. 
His heart was fixed upon the vacant place among 


| scientific investigators which Agassiz had thought 


it might be his lot to fill. 

At last when his mother followed his father to 
the grave, and his youngest sister was in a position 
to support herself, the opportunity for which he 
had been waiting patiently while doing his manly 
but distasteful work, seemed to be within his grasp. 
He resolved to give up his mereantile business, 


| how that no one was dependent upon him, and to 


use his savings in following Tyndall’s example and 
taking a special course of scientific study at a 
German university. 

He passed a happy month in forecasting the 
resumption of his favorite studies, and in renewing 
his youthful enthusiasm. On the eve of his 
expected departure for Europe, when he was 
making final arrangements for abandoning his 
mercantile business, came another stern call to 
what seemed to him to be duty. His oldest sister 
was left a penniless widow, with three young 
children to feed, clothe and educate. 

It cost him a hard struggle to be unselfish and 
manly, but he gave up his plans for entering the 
German university, and went on with his business 
drudgery. He made a new home for his sister 


and her children, and devoted himself to their 
service. The vacant place in the scientific world 
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which Agassiz had said was waiting for him was| winters must have been intense, because heat | 


filled, if at all, by a more fortunate student. 

If he could have had the chance, he might have 
made his mark in the world. But what heroism 
there was in his unselfish life! 
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BLUNT AND BOLD. 


When Cromwell was a boy he fell into a river, 
and was saved from drowning by a clergyman. 
Years after, when the lord protector asked the 
clergyman if he remembered the incident, he 
received the blunt answer: 

“Yes, I do; but I wish I had put you in rather 
than see vou in arms against your king.” 

Old books have a story of Cromwell and his 
uncle—a gallant old knight and stanch royalist 
who fought loyally for his king throughout the 
wars, aided by his two sons. 

Oliver had a regard for his uncle, and went to 
visit him during the stormy period. The castle 
was full of arms and ammunition raised for King 
Charles. The old knight received his nephew 
coldly, but Oliver treated him with deference, 
remained with uncovered head through the two 
hours of his visit, and besought his uncle’s blessing. 

Having at last received it, he then quietly seized 
the arms, ammunition and plate for the public ser- 
vice. 

Six years after, when ruin had overtaken every 
royalist, Oliver obtained his forfeited estates for 
his uncle, and the old man resided upon them until 
his death. 

Neither bluntness nor the boldness which often 
went with it were confined to the Puritan ranks, 
and probably no more sincerely pious and earnest 
aspiration ever went up from Cromwell’s praying 
soldiery than the quaint prayer of old Sir Jacob 
Astley, a cavalier: 

“O Lord, Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me!” 
Then rising from his knees, ‘March on, boys!” he 
shouted. 

This same knight, being defeated and made cap- 
tive, surrendered himself with the scornful remark: 

“Well, you have now done your work, and may 
go to play—uniess you will fall out among your- 
selves.” 


* 
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LOTTERY-SWINDLING CONFESSED. 


Any lottery concern attempting to do business in 
the United States is a wilful and persistent law- 
breaker. Every intentional violator of the law is 
dishonest. It is hard for a novice to beat a dis- 
honest concern at its own game. 

There is only one lottery company doing business 
in this country that has ever succeeded in making 
any considerable number of persons believe that 
its so-called drawings were fair. This company 
finds many dupes who believe that a gang of per- 
sistent law-breakers will not swindle a stranger 
when it has the opportunity. Perhaps a recent 
discovery may open the eyes of some who might 
become dupes. 


A reputable business man in Philadelphia re- | 


ceived a letter from the general agents of this 
lottery, enclosing two one-fifth parts of ticket 48,955. 
The letter said: 


“We stand in a position to use our judgment as | 


to where prizes will do the most good, and wishing 
to establish a permanent agency with you, as we 
are satisfied you will make us a competent agent, 
providing we give you a good start, therefore have 
concluded to let you have a prize in the July 


drawing of $8.000.00, this being two-fifths of the | 


second capital prize of $20,000.00. 

“Enclosed you will also find 115 tickets, for which 
you must remit $100.00.” 

It is not probable that the swindlers would have 
let the designated ticket draw anything. They 
were after the man’s $100. 

The concern making this proposal is preéminently 
the “honest” lottery! 


Sthietmemencetpiliiipens 
AT PLAY. 


It is good to read of great men at their playtime. 
Southey, when asked to write in an album, set 
down at once 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together, 
Vide ee ne donot ¢ page 
not thence gather 
the *m of like feather 
With all the brave birds in this cage 

A lady who saw him when she was a child was 
always proud to remember that he made “a poem 
for her. She was about three years old, and her 
besetting sin, grammatically considered, was saying 
I are. Southey took her on his knee, and would 
not let her go until she had learned these lines, 
made up on the spur of the moment: 

A cow’s daughter is called a calf, 
And a sheep’s child a lamb. 

Little children must not say / are, 
But should always say /am! 


This was afterward repeated to Southey, but 


doggerel though it was, he had too much common | 


sense and real dignity to be ashamed of it. 

“When my children were little,” he said, laugh 
ing, “I used to make such things daily. There 
have been hundreds such forgotten.” 


SS ee 
MUSIC AND SCIENCE. 


Sir Charles Lyell, that devout man of science, 
used to say that he liked music, for it allowed him 
to go on thinking his own thoughts. So it evidently 
did, for Frances Power Cobbe writes of him that, 
at a great musical party, he sat beside her and 
conversed thus in every interval in the music of 
Mendelssohn and Handel: 

“Agassiz has made a discovery. I can’t sleep 
for thinking of it. He finds traces of the glaciers 
in tropical America.” 

Here intervened a sacred song, but at the 
moment it was ended he began, as if he had not 
once taken his mind from the class of subjects he 
loved most: 

“Well, as I was saying, you know two hundred 


and thirty thousand years ago the eccentricity of | 


the eurth’s orbit was at one of its maximum 
periods, and we were eleven million miles farther 
from the sun 


in winter, and the cold of those | 


varies, not according to direct ratio, but the 
squares of the distances.” 

“Well,” said Miss Cobbe, 
were as much hotter?” 

Here came a sacred song, and with its last 
note Sir Charles began again: “No, the summers 
| weren’t. They couldn’t have 
| “Then you think the 
and thirty thousand years corresponded with the 
glacial period? Is that time enough for all the 
strata since?” 
| (Another selection from Handel.) 
| “I don’t know. Perhaps we must go back ss 
farther.” 

And so the strange medley of astronomy and 
| music continued. It was easy to see which was 
Sir Charles’s darling! 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send “The Companion” from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Stories. 
| 


| The Publishers of * The Companion” offer 
| the following large prizes for the best 





Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 
For the best Original Story sent us + $500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 

| For the third in merit . » ° - $250 
For the fourth in merit . . ‘ $250 
For the fifth in merit ‘ e P - $250 
For the sixth in merit . ‘ . - $250 
For the seventh in merit . ° ‘ - $100 
For the eighth in merit. . ° $100 
For the ninth in merit > . e - $100 
For the tenth in merit é . . - $100 
For the eleventh in merit . $100 
Total . : ° $2500 

The Stories must be written and sent to 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
WHY OLD VIOLINS ARE BEST. 


Fabulous prices are sometimes paid for 
violins, and many an enthusiastic musician would 
part with his last dollar to possess one of the 
masterpieces of Stradivarius, or Guarnerius, or 
another of the famous makers of a century or two 
ago. 

The unquestioned superiority of these old, and 
often battered, instruments has been variously 
ascribed to the peculiar quality of the varnish used 
in their construction, to the elz asticity of the wood 
employed, and to the ripening and improving 
effects of age and long use. 

But at last summer’s meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
reasons were shown for believing that the real 
cause of the superiority of the aaa tnateumeente is 
due to a “peculiar warping of the wood to a higher 
arch, a buckling caused t the position of the F 
holes and sound-post.” 

It might be thought that the same effect could be 
sroduced by giving an equal arching to a new 
nstrument, but the effect, if attained, is not perma. 
nent because with age the arching increases untii 
too great a degree of rigidity is the result. 

The substitution of aluminum for wood in the 
making of violins has been suggested because 
experiment has shown that soundboards of alumi- 
num resemble in tone those made of wood, and 
that an aluminum violin does not undergo changes 
of form with age, so that it can be made perfect to 
begin with and will remain in that condition. 





WHAT AILED THE 


At the close of one of the sessions in the trial of 
Warren Hastings, when most of those engaged had 
gathered in the anteroom, Doctor Parr stalked up 
and down the room in his pedantic, pompous way, 
growling out praises of the speeches of Fox and 
Sheridan, but saying not a word about Burke’s. 

Burke, sensitive at this omission, and anxious 
for some commendation from the great authority, 
could at last contain himself no longer, and burst 
out: 
| “Non Ee didn’t you like my speech?” 

“No, Edmund,” replied Doctor Parr, calmly 
eying “his excited questioner. “Your speech was 


SPEECH. 


sis, and debilitated by amplification!” 





ONLY MAMMA’S ALFONSINO. 


| The little King of Spain begins to have a clear 
| idea of his royal dignity, and not long ago reminded 
|the Duke of Veragua of it. The duke, it will 
be remembered, 


“then the summers | 


| 


| 


conquered the cold.” | 
astronomical two hundred | 





KODAK 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
| of Burnett's Cocoaine. 
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| SET before young people a high aim and purpose 

in life and you —- a healthful ambition to 
meet and overcome the obstacles with which they 
have to contend. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 









- K. BoL_Ton’s “Famous” Books have 
as much in this direction as any series 
Her latest volume, 
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probably done 
now before the public. 


i\Famous Leaders Among Men, 


just published, is winning high commendation fron 
the press, and is in every way « most desirable book 
for Young People. 
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us in accordance with certain terms and | 
conditions prescribed in a circular which 
will be mailed, on application to the Pub- 
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them very strong and the same 
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oppressed with metaphor, dislocated by parenthe. | 


is a descendant of Christopher | 


Columbus, and was a distinguished guest at the | 


Chicago Fair. 


The duke, seeing the king at play in the garden 
of the roy: al palace, went up to him, and holding 
out his hand said: “How do you do, Alfonsino?” 

But the young monarc’ 
at the nobleman from head ‘< foot, and answered 
in the tone of a person wh was deeply offended, 
“Senor, | am not your Alfonsino. I’m only 
mamma’s Alfonsino. To you I am his majesty.’ 


**CHAOS DESTROYED!’ 


To be conservative may be a very good thing; it 


is possible, however, to have too much even of a 
good thing. This was the case with the great 
Talleyrand, who would have preserved even 
abuses merely because they had once existed. 

This peculiarity of his was summed up by a 
| witty compatriot, Paul de Courrier, who declared 
that if Tallevrand had been present at the creation, 
he would have exclaimed: 

“Good gracious! Chaos will be destroyed!” 


drew back a step, looked | 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 

Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. 

We will send the first six packages for 83.25, post-paid, or 
the complete set of nine packages for $5.40, post-paid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 

No. 1—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 fine 
_ Christmas Cards, together with a cut out Santa Claus Card. 
No. 2—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Posta ‘e, 10 large and 
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No. 3—For $1.00, and 6 cents for Postage, a choice selection 
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Christmas comes but once a yeur, 
And when tt comes it brings good cheer, 
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FISHING AND WISHING. 


Three little folk by the meadow brook, 

With a line of twine anda bent pin hook, 

And an eager, earnest, serious look, 

As if they were conning a lesson book, 
Sat resolutely tishing! 


But either the fish were wondrous wise, 

Or they had the sharpest kind of eyes, bs 

For they wouldn’t bite, to the great surprise 

Of the little folk, who said, with sighs, 
*Let’s play the game of wishing!” 


“TI wish,” said Tom, “for a pot of gold 
With every minute that has been told 
Since the day the earth was young or old. 
I’d have more money than I could hold, 
See, what I get by wishing!” 


“I wish.” said Ned, “that the ships at sea, 
And all that is in them, belonged to me, 
And all that have been, or ever will be; 
My wish is the best, don’t you agree, 

And worth a day of fishing!” 


“IT wish,” said Moll, with a toss of her head, 
And a pout of her lips that were cherry red, 
“You'd get your wishes, just as you said, 
And give them to me,—now, Tom and Ned, 
I’ve got the most by wishing!” 


And all day long in the woodland shade 
The three little fisher folk sat and played, 
And oh, the millions of money they made, 
Though never a dollar of it was paid, 
Jas worth a year of fishing! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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AN INTREPID CLERGYMAN. 


Two or three years ago a clergyman in one of the 
largest cities of the country incurred the ridicule 
of the daily press, and gave much amusement to 
the city officials. 

“Do you actually mean,” he was asked, “that | 
you intend to purify the city, protected as the 
saloons and the disorderly houses are by the city 
officials?” 

“I do,” was the simple reply. 

“Isn’t that taking a pretty big contract on your 
hands?” 

“T suppose so, but not any larger than it seems 
to me I ought to take. If every citizen attended to 
his duty, there wouldn’t be so much for me to do.” 

“Do you mean to say that you intend, single- 
handed, to fight this whole city government?” 

“God willing, I shall fight, and I hope to win. 
Wait and see what the result may be five years 
from now.” 

So the reverend man buckled on his armor, and 
denounced specifically, in the pulpit and out of it, 
the barroom traflic and the open vice whose ways 
take hold on death, everywhere to be seen about 
him. The majority of his congregation upheld him 
in his enthusiastic but unpopular and to most 
people, hopeless mission. 

The city in which he preached was notorious for 
having the most corrupt municipal government in 
the world. Its political control was given over to 
saloon-keepers, wardmen and barroom politicians. 
Honest people felt that official corruption was so 
firmly intrenched behind an outraged suffrage that 
it was impossible to overthrow it, and professing 
Christians refused to soil their hands in this horrible 
slough of pollution. 

The aroused and inspired clergyman declared 
from pulpit and from press that the great wrongs 
that corrupt humanity and outrage civilization in 
the city must be done away. “I am here,” he said, 
“and itis my duty as a Christian citizen and as a 
minister of Christ to do what [ can to uphold 
morality and make sweet and wholesome the social 
influences about me.” 

He began in little ways. He got evidence against 
a barroom whose doors were open illegally, and by 
the law compelled the liquor shop to close. 

This exasperated the police department and 
maddened the vast saloon interest, but at the same 
time it began to show citizens their duty, and it 
called more earnest attention to the criminal abuses 
that were rampant every where. 

Then the fearless minister, by brave personal 
investigation and open legal exposure, shut up 
houses that were in full blast 
under the eaves of his own church. It was a bold 
deed, taking into aecount the conditions under 
which it was done; a deed then almost unheard of 
among the clergy of the city. 

A storm of disapproval was hurled at this one 
man even from some of the pulpits of the country, 
because there were many good people who thought 
the dignity of the pulpit was lowered, and that a 
clergyman was not called upon to perform the duty 
of a criminal detective. 

He had now offended so many law-breakers and 
others that he was in daily receipt of threats against 
his life, while at the same time a portion of the 
press of his city was loud in its denunciations of 
the minister who had “outstepped his prerogatives.” 

The police force, in fact the whole city organiza- 
tion, with millions of dollars of ill-gotten money 
behind it, now began to fight this one man. They 
did it, too, with a chuckle of scorn, for many a 
weak reformer who had lifted a feeble voice against 
the wickedness about him, had these municipal 
forces brutally silenced. 

“How now, doctor? 
asked at this time. 

“Yes, please God, to the end.” 

Soon the city, with its thousands of corrupt 
ollicials on the one hand, and its honest citizens on 
the other, awoke to the fact that a consecrated soul 
was aflame for righteousness and purity, and that 
no corrupt power could quench it. And before the 
wicked knew it, a resistless avalanche began to 
rumble above them. 

Then came, with tumultuous onslaught, a public 
investigation into the methods of the police depart- 
ment, an investigation that this minister had been 
preparing for months and years. Then, after years 
of timid acceptance of wrong, came the applause 
of all decent men, and an upheaval of public 
sentiment. 

Then came, too, the seal of approval from the 





Will you go on?” he was 





| there still remain in some parts of Paris 


fickle press, and from some of them the suggestion 
that this man should be run for mayor of the city 
which he had given himself to denounce and to 
purify. 

An alert business man, who is not a professing 
Christian, in commenting upon the above facts 
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said, “Why isn’t there among religious people | 


more of the irresistible ardor to uproot wrong? 
If one Christian man can accomplish these tremen- 


dous results what would not twelve men do, ora 


hundred?” 

The persistent, determined courage of this one 
man is nourished and maintained by an ardent love 
of Christ, and by the study of His fearless life. 
This is the faith that removes mountains. 


7Oe 


THE **GAMIN.’ 

The city of Paris has a peculiar inhabitant,—or 
rather had him, for he is said to have become pretty 
nearly extinet,—ealled by the French ‘le gamin,” 
which may be translated by the term “blackguard 
small boy.” But he is not by any means always a 
blackguard, and really occupies a fairly high place 
in the esteem of the Parisians, in spite of his free 
ways. He is neither so big nor so rough as the 
very unpleasant type of boy which, on this side of 
the ocean, has come to be called the “hoodlum,” 


| white as the snow which covered us. 
no personal fear that blanched our leader’s sunburnt | 


| 


and who is really a ruffian not yet quite grown to | 


man’s estate. 


The Parisian small boy has been sung by the 
_— of Paris and described in their stories. Victor 


lugo, the great French writer, has made one small | 


boy—a very poor but not utterly bad boy—so 
famous under the name of Gavroche thatany small 
boy is now likely to be called a gavroche by French 
writers. 

As Hugo introduces Gavroche to the reader, he 
is standing before a shop window ona cold winter 
day, with his hands in his pockets, watching a hair- 
dresser’s wax figure turn round and round on its 
pivot, and murmuring to himself: 

“Was it Tuesday? No, it wasn’t Tuesday. 
Wasn’t it Tuesday? Yes, I guess it was Tuesday.” 

“What Gavroche meant,” says Victor Hugo, 
“may never be known. If, perchance, this mono- 
logue signified the last occasion on which he had 
dined, three days had passed by, for it was then 
Friday.” 

The writer leaves the reader to infer that this 
was indeed the case. The boy, seeing two very 
small children, who had gone into the hair-dresser’s 
shop to beg something to eat, driven out, tells them 
to follow him, and they obey as if he were a man, 
palling him ‘“monsieur.” 

He takes them to a baker’s, where, with a sou 
that he has picked up somewhere, he buys a penny 
loaf, and shares it with the little waifs, taking the 
smallest piece himself. He is a litthe homeless, 
lone wretch, impertinent and 
mischievous, without parents 
or friends, but managing to do 
some sort of good to others as 
miserable as himself. 

This is the ideal type of the 
poor Parisian gamin. Not all 
are so charitable as Gavroche, 
nor so wretched, nor, for that 
matter, so lawless. But they 
all have certain points in com- 
mon. They are, a French writer 
says, always singing, and al- 
most always cheerful. They no 
longer sleep under the stars, as 
Gavroche did. The republic has 
taken them in hand, and pro- 
vided them with refuges, where 
they may learn to read and master a trade, and so 
become useful citizens. 

Under this humane care, the vagabond whom 
Victor Hugo described has almost a, _ 
ittle 
bands of children living in almost complete law- 
lessness, fed no one kn 
about, apparently abandoned to barbarism. 
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MYSTERIOUS DENTISTRY. 


It was performed in Singapore by a man whom 





| He 


nows how, and loitering | 


the describer—Mr. Collingwood, in his “Rambles | 


of a Naturalist”—calls a mountebank. Probably 
the title was deserved, but some readers of The 
Companion may be ready to wish that American 
dentists could learn his secret. 


troublesome teeth. Several persons came forward, 
and the treatment was not a little singular and 
puzzling. 

Clapping a red plaster upon the cheek, over the 
spot where the guilty tooth was situated, he at the 
same time put inside the mouth a small quantity of 
some kind of white paste. Then, inserting an 
instrument which looked something like an ordi- 
nary dentist’s key, he speedily whipped the tooth 
out entire. 

The curious part of the performance was that 
no cry escaped the patients; and on narrowly 
watching their features, I could not perceive the 
slightest symptom of momentary pain. But the 
bleeding fangs of the teeth as held up to view 
negatived the idea of any trick or delusion. The 
price of the operation was only ten cents! 

Sometimes the fellow pretended to charm the 
tooth out without any operation; a feat which he 
accomplished by sticking the plaster on the face, 
and putting the white paste into the mouth, as 
before; after which, instead of using any extract- 
ing instrument, he stuck against the tooth the 


| rounc 


| 


At the same instant I felt myself stagger, and | 


instinctively swinging ever so slightly to the right, 
found myself the next moment sitting astride on 
the ridge. 

With a thundering roar the cornice on our left for 
a distance of some two hundred yards went crashing 
down to the depths below, sending up clouds of 
snow-dust which completely concealed my com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


galloped in the direction he had gone, so as to be 
ready to render what assistance should be neces- 


| sary if he should land where they could reach him. 


As the balloon neared the ground, it came back 
within our lines, and finally landed in the road by 
the camp of the 72d Pennsylvania, striking one of 
their small tents with such force as to hurl the 
general out. Ie arose unhurt, and was welcomed 


panions. It was only by the absence of all strain | gladly and noisily by his officers and men. 
on the rope that I knew—though at the moment I 
scarcely realized the fact—that they, like myself, | the gas from the balloon, which was taken charge 


were safe. 


As the dust cleared off, Melchior, also sitting | back. 


astride of the ridge, turned toward me, his face 
That it was 


cheeks his first words, when he could find utter- 
ance, showed. “God be thanked!” said he. “I 
never thought to see either of you there.” 

We had escaped destruction by a hand’s breadth. 
As I believe, our right feet had been on the ridge, 
our left on the cor- 
nice. We had thus 
just sufficient firm 
standing - ground 
to enable us to 
make that instinet- 
ive movement to 
the right which had 
landed us astride 
the ridge. 

Few words were 
said; but words 
poorly express the 
emotions at such a 
moment. Melchi- 
or’s axe had been 
carried down with 
the cornice as it fell, but had fortunately lodged 
on the face of the precipice fifty feet below. It 
was too precious to leave behind, so we let him 
down by the rope, and descending in the catlike 
way peculiar to first-class guides, he regained it 
without dificulty. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


Across the brown New England meadows 
Where rose their wigwains long ago, 

I see their shades, in long procession, 
Gathering and passing to and fro. 


Where once the dusky deer they followed, 
Silent and stately as of old, 

They come to view their lost possessions, 
Transformed by white men’s gold. 


See where the hazy cloud arises 

From their far, flameless council-fires, 
Swathing as ina dream the mountains— 
The streams—the city spires. 


What wonder, all their wrongs recalling, 
As to their spirit-realms they go, 

The air is filled with chills prophetic 

Of coming clouds of snow ? 


Silent are all the sweet bird-voices, 
The fields are like forgotten graves, 
‘The glory of the year has vanished, 
Filed with the spirits of the braves! 
ANNIE LOUISE BRAKENRIDGE. 
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ENOUGH SAID. 


Mr. Emuel Norris was a careful, prudent man. 
lived about twelve miles from the 
market town, and made weekly journeys thither, 
carrying the produce of his farm behind his strong 
team of oxen. This journey occupied an entire 
day, and Mr. Norris generally returned tired, but 
in good spirits and full of his day’s experiences. 


The writer, with others, assisted in discharging 


of by Professor Lowe, who soon arrived on horse- 


ANOTHER BOY. 


Oudinot, the famous French general, may be said 
to have been a soldier from his birth, although his 
parents meant to make him a merchant. He entered 
the army at the age of sixteen, but at the end of 
three years his discharge was purchased by his 
father, and he returned home. His widow, many 
years afterward, used to relate a comical story 
connected with this home-coming. 


He jumped from the boat to the wharf at Macon, 
when to his astonishment two ladies, one older, one 
younger, threw themselves upon his neck and 
kissed him with many words of endearment. He 
was not in the least displeased, but pretty soon 
informed them that they must be under some 

| mistake. 

So it turned out. The mother and daughter 
| made their apologies, explained that they were 
expecting their dear son and brother, who, like 
young Oudinot, was on his way home from the 
| army, and after giving their names and address 
| withdrew. 
| This, of itself, made a pleasing little adventure; 
but on reaching home, still smiling over it, the 


| prodigal was again surprised, only in another way. 


le marched proudly into the house, but nobody 
gave him a sign of recognition. 

One by one the members of the family came to 
know him, but the old grandmother still said, “No, 
| no, it is not our Dou-dou,” ¢ it was some time 





and 
before she could be brought to own her grandchild 
in the tall and handsome young soldier. 

Ten years later Oudinot, then General Oudinot, 
| was passing again through Macon, and stopped his 
| carriage at the door of the mother and sister who 
| had adopted him so suddenly ten years before. 
| This time it was their turn not to recognize him, 


~ 
* 





NOT A TARGET. 


Ina New England court-room one afternoon an 


| but he finished by proving his identity. 
| 
| 


nearest | 


Once, in early fall, the family were alarmed to see | 


him coming into the yard at supper-time, walking, 
and without the oxen. Mrs. Norris hurried to the 
door. 

“Why, father, where’s the oxen?” she exclaimed. 

Mr. Norris made no immediate response, but sat 
down heavily on the door-step. 

“ve walked clear from ‘i—,” he said, in a 
discouraged voice, “and I was wore out before I 
started chasin after those oxen.” 

“Did them old critters run away ? 
the beat. Where be they?” 

“I s’pose what there is left of ’em is between 
here and Boston,” said Mr. Norris, with a sigh. 
“IT had to take my load down to the freight oflice 
by the railroad, and I had to go and look up Mr. 
Young; so [ ey hitched a chain I saw laying there 

Fine yoke and on to an old car that seemed to 
be side-tracked, and I went after Mr. Young. 

“1 found him, and we was just a-coming out of 
his office when I saw that car a-moving. It started 
up kind of slow, then it gave a jerk, and before I 





I never heard 


| could get down those steps the cart was upside 
He was a Chinese, and standing in a public place, 
he loudly invited patients to be relieved of their | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


down and those poor critters was going at a rate I 
didn’t believe was in ’em.” 
Mr. Norris looked down at his dust-covered feet. 
“Well, Emuel, why didn’t you stop the car?” 
Mr. Norris rose slowly, and looked at his wife. 
“T own to bein’ careless and reckless, Amanda, 
but I aint so foolish as to expect to stop a train by 
yelling after it, and I don’t want to say no more 
about it. I’ve lost a valuable team and _ thirty 
bushels of potatoes, and walked over twelve miles, 
and I aint in no mood for discussing why I hitched 
those oxen, or why I didn’t unhitch ’em. We'll let 
the question rest right here.” 
=e 


UP IN A BALLOON. 


During the siege of Yorktown by the Union 


army, use was made of a balloon for purposes of | 


reconnaissance. With a stout rope attached, it was 
sent up high enough to be beyond rifle-shot, and 
after the necessary observations had heen taken, 


pointed end of a piece of folded paper containing | it was drawn down again. On one such occasion 


a little of some black substance which looked like 
pitch. Then, having kept the patient waiting for 
three or four minutes with his mouth shut, he 
would tell him to cough, when out would come the 
tooth with no further difficulty. 


I know not what jugglery was used, but these | 


effects were presented to the eyes of attentive 
bystanders. 
—q— Fe ——_—__—_— 


BY A HAND’S BREADTH. 


the ascent of one of the higher summits of the 
Alps, and had come to a place where it was neces- 
sary to take to a steep, narrow, snow-covered ridge 
—an aréte—on one side of which was an absolute 


precipice, and on the other a precipitous slope to a | 


glacier. The utmost caution was necessary if the 
aréte was to be got over safely. The quantity of 
snow on the ridge was enormous, and the sun had 
begun to tell upon it. The men knew too much to 
attempt to approach the upper edge, and kept at a 
distance of some twelve feet below it. Farther 


down they dared not go, owing to the steepness of | 


the slope and the danger of starting an avalanche. 


With Melchior in front, it is unnecessary to say 
that we moved with the greatest caution. No man 
is more alive than he to the danger arising from a 
snow cornice. He sounded with his axe at every 
step, and we went steadily along, anxious, but with 
every reason to believe that we were giving the 
cornice a wide berth. 

Suddenly came a startling cry from Melchior. 


| Monroe, and all felt relieved; but soon the course | 


the balloon broke loose and shot up into the air, its 


only occupant being General Fitz John Porter. | 


Doctor Ward, historian of the 106th Pennsylvania 
regiment, thus describes the occurrence: 


General Porter had ascended several times alone, 
and this morning, with field-glass in hand, he 
sprang into the car and commanded the men to let 
go the cables. The balloon was only partially 
inflated, yet noiselessly it rose into the sky, when 
suddenly a report like an explosion was heard, 


Mr. A. W. Moore, with two guides, was making | and it was found that the only rope had parted and 


the balloon was adrift. The whole army seemed 
to comprehend at once what had happened, and all 
eyes were turned upward. 

The general appeared on the edge of the car and 
shouted something that could not be heard below; 


but Professor Lowe, knowing that sound would | 
ascend better, shouted, “Climb—to—the—netting— | 


and—reach—the—valve—rope!”” But the balloon 
kept on its upward flight. 

Presently the general was seen climbing up the 
netting, and making frantic efforts to secure the 
rope; but he descended and motioned over the side 
of the basket, as if telling us of his failure. Then 
he was seen making use of his glass, reconnoitring 
the enemy’s works. 

The wind carried him first toward Fortress 
changed, and back the balloon came over our heads 
and into the Confederate lines; yet notwithstanding 
his perilous position, General Porter could be seen 
using his glass and gaining all the information 
possible, far above the range of sharpshooters and 
cannon. But where would he land? 

Again he was seen climbing up the netting; and 
this time he got the rope, opened the valve, and the 
balloon began to descend. His staff and orderlies 


energetic counsel was setting forth, in no measured 
terms, his opinion of certain testimony which had 
| been given by one of the witnesses. As he talked 

he gesticulated freely, and was particularly lavish 
|in the use of the forefinger of his right hand, 
| which assumed a decidedly threatening aspect, as 
| he progressed in his speech. 

Suddenly a tall, lank countryman, who was 
directly in a line with this warning forefinger, rose 
from his seat among the jurymen. 

“T jest tell ye what ’tis,” said he; “I aint done 
nothin’ I’m ashamed of. 1 aint done nothin’ noway 
of no kind, so fur’s I know, an’ I aint a-goin’ to set 





| here an’ be abused. Ef you say another word, I'l) 
jest light out fer home.” 

“My dear sir,” stammered the counsel, “my 
remarks were not intended for any member of the 
jury; they referred entirely to the witness.” 

“Well, then, you jest quit a-p’intin’ your finger 
at me when you're talkin’ like that,” said the lank 
juryman, without appearing to be much mollified 
by this statement. “If you do it agin, I’ll break up 
this ’ere court, or my name aint Joshuy Bowker!” 

And with a determined mien and fire in his eye, 
Joshua Bowker at last subsided, and the counsel 
a his harangue, without further interrup- 
tion. 


$$ oe —______ 


BIRDS AND LIGHTNING. 


The question has lately been asked in England 
whether birds are ever killed on the wing by light- 
ning. Several observers have answered it in the 
affirmative by recalling instances in which they 
have actually seen birds thus killed. Doubt seems 
to have been entertained as to whether a bird on 
the wing is not protected from lightning by virtue 
of its being separated from contact with the earth. 


But even the mere shock caused by the passage 
of a lightning stroke through the air near it might 
be sufficient to kill a bird without any actual elec- 
trical contact. How great such a shock is, in many 
sases, every one knows who can recall the crashing 
sound of a near-by thunderbolt. 

Some observers assert that birds are peculiarly 
sensitive to the approach of a thunder-storm, and 
almost invariably seek early shelter from it, as if 
fully aware of the _— of remaining upon the 
| Wing when there is lightning in the air. But for 
this exhibition of caution the number of birds killed 
by lightning would probably be far greater than it 
8 


— 


It would be interesting to know whether birds 
possess any instinctive knowledge of the danger of 
perching in tall, exposed trees in the open fields 
during a thunder-storm. <A correspondent of The 
Companion has the impression that they are in the 
habit of congregating in the forest undergrowth 
and in shrubbery on such oceasions. This might 
be mainly due, however, to a desire to find shelter 
| from the rain. 


“ <-o 


MISPLACED. 


The final ¢ presents as many difficulties to some 
| residents of New England—to say nothing of other 
| parts of the country—as the initial kh does to some 
residents of Old England. 


“Good morning, Uncle Ephraim!” said a passer- 
by one cool morning in early spring to a good old 
man who was pulling up the weeds in his wife’s 
flower-garden. . 

“Good mornin’!” responded Uncle Ephraim, in 
his quavering treble. “It’s a pooty cold mornin’, 
now aintit? I was in the house fixin’ one of our 
curtings that had fell down till ’most eight o’clock, 
an’ I hadn’t any idee how cold it was, though I 
might have told by lookin’ at the mountings. But 


| when I’d been out here workin’ in my garding a 
while, I declare my fingers got to feelin’ so cold I 
| had to go in an’ get my mittings!” 
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NOVEMBER THE YOU T it ly 
you had to pick out all the work in one corner 
and do it over, and even then there was a mis- 
take? But it was a beautiful border when it was 
done, and all the girls who were making samplers 
wanted to copy it. And people began to notice 
Delia Cavendish, and to say, ‘Oh, you are the 
little girl who has such a pretty shawl!” We all 
began to be rather proud of Delia.” 


OMPANION. 


given by fond mamma. He then took the picture 
in his own way. After which he allowed baby to 
put the stuffed cat in the chair and then lifted | 
him, that he might look through the camera at 
his pet. But poor pussie was up side down! 

Did baby express surprise? Not at all. He 
simply took that kitten and stood it on its head! 
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as “Cree!” said Aunt Amy. ‘There is no Mi mots o 
— , ’ ry =] . 4. s 
Cavendish family in this town. You're making | A PLEASANT FACE. Om | " 
. ” | 
A ROYAL LUNCHEON. | it all up. My nose is mine, and yours your very own; | N U T S ie K | 
| “No,” said Aunt Cree. “They moved away Let ¢ turn the at things ami | 
— > dicen none . ; es } NO, § é . ) i ) et us not turn them up at things amiss. 
— ae neta toni por — ee }again the next year. But you surely remember Let not our voices lose their gentle tone, ore a 
Oo 7 scarcely believe whi aay, . 
nd 7 ° 22 Sei >» "as vhe 4 » Nor eyes cast angry } ks at that or this. 
When I tell you this wonderful thing—that I how pleased mother was when you brought the f neh ‘ . = sad ‘aan * ay se » Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 
lunched sampler home finished, and how she pinned it up | If we’re good-natured, then, in any case, 
re m > >" | Nose, eyes and mouth make up a pleasant face. 1. 
With a king and a queen to-day. on the wall? | 
ss | “I never made a sampler!"’ said Aunt Amy. | — <@- - CHARADI 
She patans wne—wee, & was ates gain, | “O Amy,” said Aunt Cree, ‘‘you put me out of Tossing its tassels far and near F 


And only a few feet square, LITTLE LUCY’S SURPRISE. Stretches my first for many a mile; 


| patience! And there it was worked across the | 








And some bread and ginger-cake, milk and jam 
Were all of the royal fare. 


The butler was grand in a necktie white, 
And grave as a judge could be: 

But he had four feet, and looked very much 
Like our own old Jock to me. 


The king was dressed in a gorgeous robe, 
And the queen’s was exquisite, 

And they both had beautiful golden crowns 
That didn’t exactly fit. 


Their manners were dignified, grave and grand, 
Their appetites royally nice, 
Though the queen got her pinafore stained 
with jam, 
And his majesty choked himself twice. 


And after the luncheon (the cares of state 
Had tired her out, mayhap) 

The queen unexpectedly fell asleep 
With her curly brown head in my lap. 


“For she is so little, you see,” the king 
Explained in a grave aside, 
“She doesn’t remember her part very 
well!” 
And he looked much mortified, 


Till quite forgetting his rank, he too 
Sat down on the nursery floor, 

And played with a top and a train of cars 
For fifteen minutes or more. 


Then fearing my visit might last too long,— 
For he seemed to be bored, I thought, 
And the queen woke up in a fractious 
mood,— 
My call to an end T brought. 


I courtesied low to the king, and kissed 
Her majesty’s hand so white, 
But they sprang on me with a laughing 
shout 
And huggedeme close and tight. 


The queen’s gold crown slipped over her 
neck, 
And the king’s from his head was lost, 
And the royal cheeks were red as a rose, 
And the royal locks were tossed. 


The royal robes from their shoulders fell, 
And their royal dignity fled, 
And “Wasn't it fun, mamma?” they cried, 
My own little Trix and Ted! 
MARGARET JOHNSON. 
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AUNT AMY'S SAMPLER. 


“Aunt Cree,”’ said little Belle, “‘what’s 
a funny square piece of brown stuff, real 
coarse, as big as your handkerchief, with faded 
letters on it, all the a, b, c’s, and a border around 
it? What is it?” 

**You mean a sampler,”’ said bright-eved Cree, 
looking up from her mending. ‘‘When I was 
your age, every little girl was expected to learn 
to work all the letters, and make a sampler. 


Amy and I made ours when we went to school to 
Miss Hempstead. She was a very kind teacher, | 
She could | 


and she could do beautiful work. 
embroider lace veils.’’ 


“IT never went to Miss Hempstead, I went to 


Miss Lindsay,’’ said Aunt Amy, who sat in the | 


rocking-chair knitting. 
“Oh, this was before we went to Miss Lindsay,” 


said Aunt Cree; “mother got the cloth, a kind of | 


linen canvas, for our sainplers, and I worked a 


strawberry pattern around mine, green leaves and | 
But Miss Hempstead said Amy could | 


red berries. 
have something different.’’ 


“I never went to Miss Hempstead,’’ protested | 


Aunt Amy. 

“What was it, Aunt Cree?’ 
*“Well,’”’ said Aunt Cree, smiling, “there was 
quite a story about that. There was a girl named 
Delia Cavendish who came to our school. Her 
folks had moved here from another town, and we 
didn’t know them. We felt shy of Delia, and she 
was shy, too. She was a little, slender thing with 
long, flaxen curls, and she didn’t play so hard as 
the rest of us. Neither did she spell so well, and 
neither did she sew. We had plenty of good 
times without her, so she was left rather on one 
side.”’ 

**How old was she ?”’ 

“About eight. She 


asked Belle. 


used to wear a pretty 


little white shawl with a border of roses around it. 


So when it was time for Amy to work her sampler 
border, Miss Hempstead said she would take the 
pattern from Delia’s shawl, and she copied it off, 
and pencilled it in stitches so it could be worked, 
corners and all. That was Amy’s border, pink 
roses and shaded green leaves.” 

*“How you do run on!” said Aunt Amy. 
never went to that school at all!” 
“Oh yes, you did. Don’t you remember how 


«JT 





asked Belle. | 


; corner where she had 


| the shawl. 


bottom by your own hand, 


“*Amy Avery is my name, 
And with my needle I work the same.’ 


“You did! You did, Aunt Amy!” cried little 
Belle, laughing ang excited; and then she ran 

































out of the room, 
and they heard her 
speeding up the gar- 
ret stairs. 

In a corner of the 
garret was her doll's 
bedstead, and in it was 
her china doll asleep, while 
carefully tucked over and ~ 
around it for a counterpane 
was a coarse-threaded, vellow 
square, bordered and lettered with 
faded silk, which she had found that morning 
in an old chest. She caught it off, and ran down. 

‘‘Here it ist” she said, gleefully, tracing out 
the letters : 

“Amy Avery is my name, 
And with my needle I work the same.’ 


Aunt Amy held it in her hands; she looked at 
every letter, at the roses in the border, and at. the 
made a mistake in the 
stitches, and then her face brightened. 

“I did do it!’ she exclaimed. “It is all 
coming back to me, Cree, it is all coming back! 
I’m so glad! Now I have got something to 
think of all dav long—Miss' Hempstead and the 
pink wild roses and the sampler. It comes back 
more and more—the room, the garden, the girls, 
I shall think of them all day long!”’ 

Mary L. B. Brancu. 
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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 


Baby was nineteen months old and must have 
his picture taken. 

So grandma and mamma took baby, and baby 
took the stuffed cat, to the photographer’s. 

He was a good-natured photographer, and list- 
ened with much patience to the many suggestions 


of the dear grandma, and to the advice so freely | 





Little Lucy Smith was helping her grandpa 
harvest the pumpkins. She ran gaily over the 
field, looking at, admiring, and often tarning 
over the great vellow shining things. 


and add it to the heap grandpa was making. 
She thought she was doing a 
great deal to “help grandpa.” 
Suddenly Lucy gave a shout of 
= joy and surprise. 
“QO grandpa!”’ she cried. 
“See what I have found! A 
lovely, round pumpkin, 
with my name on 
it! Do come and 
look at it!" 
Sure enough, 





there was a very 
Smith, her pumpkin, 


fine pumpkin, with ‘Lucy 


” 


on it in large white, raised 


letters. 


‘Is it really and truly mine ?"’ asked Lucy. 

“Of course it is,” said grandpa, ‘your name 
seems to have grown right on it. Doesn't that 
make it yours ?”’ 

Lucy was delighted, but she had no idea how her 
name came to grow there, and grandpa did not tell 
her, only smiled and looked very wise when she 
questioned him. 

We suspect that grandpa himself cut the letters 
on the pumpkin some weeks before on purpose 
to surprise the little girl. 


After the cuts were made, the juice of the 
pumpkin came out a little day by day and dried, | 
and soon formed the rough raised letters, ‘All | 


hubbly,”’ as Lucy said. 
Some weeks after the big 
little Lucy to her far-away city home. She 
showed it to all her friends, who were much 
interested in it, and then Thanksgiving day it 


pumpkin went with 


| was served in a most delicious pumpkin-pie. 


E.IzanetTH RoRINSON. 
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“Kirry,” cried Alice to her little playmate, 


“can’t you be more magnimonious ? 


Now and | 
then she would bring a rather small pumpkin | 





Snug in my second, baby dear 
Sleeps and wakes with a rosy smile. 
When leaves are gone, and frosts are white, 
And the harvest-field has given good measure, 
Then my whole is a pleasant sight, 
Full to the brim with golden treasure 


2 
RHYMING WORDS, 
Fill in all blanks with rhymgpg words. 


One dark — Sir Godwin, a — of the Round 
Table, was riding through the forest, thinking of 
his last adventure, in which by the —— of his 
single arm he had slain a fierce dragon in a hand 





to-hand ——. Suddenly he saw a strange —— at 
a little distance on the He quickened his 
charger’s pace and, riding up, he saw a —— which 
roused him to chivalrous action. 

A beautiful maiden, robed in ——, was held by 
her —, golden hair in the clutches of a giant. 


By the flame of the torch in the giant’s left hand, 
he could see that her form was shrinking with 





j\——, and she was crying for help as her captor held 


her —. 
Sir Godwin, bold ——, hasted to rescue her 
from her sorry —. He felled the giant and 


smote him until he was —— dead, while the maiden, 
strengthened by the thought of deliverance, added 
her in the struggle by encouraging Sir God 
win with brave words. 

After the victory was won, the deliverer raised 
the maiden to his own steed and asked her about 
her home. He learned that she was a_ king’s 
daughter, and found her father’s palace not far 
distant on a beautiful ——. The princess had won 
Sir Godwin’s heart, and her father willingly gave 
her in marriage to her noble rescuer. The 
was performed amid great splendor, and the hap 
piness of the pair was unclouded. 





3. 
A RIDDLE. 


I bring you news from age to age; 

From peer and peasant, seer and sage; 
From men of every station: 

On mountain height or ocean strand, 

With pictured views, from artists’ hand, 
Of every clime and nation. 


I hold in store the secret lore 

Of wisest men in days of yore, 
With all its hidden mystery. 

I treasure up your favorite songs, 

Or keep the record of your wrongs 
Or long-forgotten history. 


I bring important things to mind; 

Your fleeting fancies closely bind, 
\nd hold them for the morrow. 

I map the heavens and measure seas, 

I cause you pain or give you ease, 
And bring you joy or sorrow. 

My dress is one of varied hue, 

Of red or purple, green or blue, 
Though black’s my favorite color. 

Sometimes I’m hidden from your view, 

And keep important secrets true 
For scientist or scholar. 

My house is built of stone or brass, 

Of marble, silver, horn or glass, 
Impervious to all weathers. 

My chariots you oft behold, 

Of lead, of copper, steel or gold, 
Or just of simple feathers. 


4. 
CHANGED FINALS. 
By altering the final letter 


hange a song to the same thing. 

thange a king’s seat to a multitude. 
hange a multitude to a king’s diadem. 

Jhange a small whirlpool to an ancient 
Scandinavian poem. 

5. Change a pretence to a fish. 

6. Change a shrub to an inStrument of 

music, 
7. Change a bird to an eecentric person. 


1 
3. ¢ 
4. ( 


5. 
HIDDEN FISH. 


There were ten chaps of us. 
the bow of the boat in the sun. “Fish are plenty, 
said he. “This will be a profitable trip, Ike.” The 
boat gave a lurch. In he went. He saw fish then. 
We pulled him out. “What a fix I am in now,” he 
wuted, “I have lost her ring. What shall I say to 
‘lo? Under such circumstances she should not 
reproach me.” “Boys, hark!” cried Ike. “What 
aclamor! I do not want to fast; urge on the dinner. 
Fix a table; a keg or a scuttle will do to sit on. 
Who has almonds? I feel hungry.” 


tob was perched on 


Conundrums. 


What animal is most like the blacksmith that has 
just moved into town? A gnu, sure (new shoer). 

What Jack has a reputation for dishonesty? 
Jack Daw (jackdaw 

What piece of tableware is like a peasant girl 
carrying eggs to market? An egg-glass (egg lass). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A hat. 
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Lookout Mountain. Missionary Ridge. 


3. 1. Haste makes waste. 2. Honesty is the best 
policy. 3. Opportunity makes the thief. 4. Every 
dog has his day. 

4. Slate, tales, leats, stale, steal, least. 

5. 1. Pound. 2. Rupee. 3. Centime. 4. Louis 
Wor. 5. Dime. 6. Thaler. 7. Penny. 8. Shilling. 


Samed loe eee 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S FATHER. 


“We are poor and cold, and have little meal, and 
little wood, and little meat, but thank God, courage 
enough.” So wrote in his diary the Rev. William 
Emersoh, who had lately married, while pastor of 
the church in Harvard, Massachusetts, on the 
munificent salary of three hundred and thirty 
dollars and thirty cents. He had bought the farm 
of his predecessor in office, and by taking boarders, 
teaching school, and working upon the farm, the 
couple managed to subsist until the town, “though 
grumblitigly,” raised the minister’s salary to five 
hundred and eighty-three dollars. 

Mr. Emerson, who is best remembered now as 
the father of a famous son, was a man of stately 
demeanor and striking appearance. Those who 
did not like him ealled his dignity peeeeey. In 
his diary there is a sentence which reads as if he 
hada lively sense of the dignity of his office. “I 
resolve,” he writes, “to be more free with my hat 
and less free with my hand.” 


Those were serigpus days when a minister could | 


take a vow again hand-shaking! 


A venerable retired clergyman, the Rey. Timothy | 


Harrington, once rebuked his younger brother’s 
lofty spirit rather pointedly. Mr. Emerson, having | 
called upon him, found him lying down, and by 
and by, noticing that he seemed restless, he asked: 
“Do you desire to be lifted up, Mr. Harrington?” | 
“Not by pride, sir!” answered Mr. Harrington. 
One of his parishioners, Captain W ard, once 
administered a less serious rebuke to his minister’s 
formal manners. Mr. Emerson, it appears, was 
carefully rhetorical, not only in his sermons and | 
pulpit prayers,}but even in his grace before meals. 
At Captain Ward’s house, at a late lunch, there 
were on the table some bread and butter, some cold 
beef and chicken and one little pickerel. 
Emerson asked a blessing thus: 
For these fruits of the earth, the air ane the sea, 
We give, O Lord! our thanks to The 


“The fish is so small, Mr. Rnaeeen, that it is 
hardly worth praying about,” said Captain Ward. 

The manner of Mr. Emerson’s removal from 
Harvard will sound queer to the younger readers 
of the present day. He preac hed the Artillery 
Election sermon in Boston in 1799, and the members 
First Church were captivated by his 
eloquence. Overtures were made to the church in 
Harvard for his release. The church objected, but 
ended their reply with a hint that if their city 
brethren had any pecuniary inducement to offer, 
it would perhaps be considered. 

The Boston church therefore offered to pay the 
Harvard chureh eight hundred dollars. The propo- 
sition was declined. Then the amount was raised to 
one thousand dollars, and the transfer was effected. 


of the 
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AMENITIES OF WAR. 


Archibald Forbes, in an article in Scribner’s 
Magazine, says that the abstract theory of the 
“amenities of war’ is preposterous. You strain 
every effort to reduce your adversary to impo- 
tence; he falls wounded; whereupon, should he 
come into your hands, you promptly devote all 
your exertions to saving his life and restoring him 
to health and vigor in order that he may go home 
and swell the ranks of your enemy. This is no | 
doubt humanity, but it is supremely tlogical. 


Marbot recounts in his memoirs perhaps the most 


absurd application ever made of the theory of the 
“amenities.” In the battle of Austerlitz a body of 
beaten Russians, about five thousand strong, strove 
to escape across the ice on the Satschan Lake. 
Napoleon ordered his artillery to fire on the ice, 
which was shattered, and men and horses slowly 
settled down into the depths, only a few escaping 


by means of poles and ropes thrust out from shore | 


by the-French 

Next morning Napoleon, riding round the posi- 
tions, saw a wounded Russian officer clinging to an 
ice-floe a hundred yards out and entreating help. 
The emperor became intensely interested in the 
succor of the man. After many failures, Marbot 
and another officer stripped and swam out, grad 
ually brought the ice-floe toward the shore, and 
laid the Russian at Napoleon’s feet. 

The emperor evinced more delight at this rescue 
than he had manifested when assured of the 
victory of Austerlitz. He had no compunction as 
to the fate of the unfortunates whom his artillery 
practice of the day before had sent to their death. 
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APPLAUDING AN ENEMY. 

The Countess Brownlow, in her “Slight Reminis- 
cences,” tells a story of the Duke of Wellington 
which is less commonly repeated than many 
connected with him. While he was still Marquis of 
Wellington he went to Paris from Toulouse, where 
he had fought and won the last battle of the 
Peninsular War. 


He went to the opera that first evening, and 
though he wore plain clothes and sat in the back of 
the box, he was almost immediately recognized by 
some one in the pit, who cried out, “‘Vellington!” 

The name was taken up by others, and at last the 
entire pit rose, turned to the box, and called, 
“Vivre Vellington!” 

Nor would the people be satisfied until he had 
stood up and bowed to them, when he was cheered 
and applauded again. At the end of the perform. 
ance the passage from the box was found to be 
crowded with peopte. The ladies of the party 
drew back nervously, but the duke said, “Come 
along!” in his brusque way, and conducted them 
on. While they were still in the corridor a man 
in the crowd was heard to say to his companion: 

“But why are you applauding so much? He has 
always beiten us! 

This was very true, and the question seemed a 
natural one; but the answer was charming: 

“Yes, but he has alw: iiys beaten us like a gentle- 
man!” 

ao 
WHICH WAS THE BRUTE? 

As good an example of human injustice as could | 
easily be found was revealed in a remark made by 
a man who was recently run over on the street by 
a cabman. 


The injured man was asked if he knew 
cabman’s number, and answered: 

“No, I couldn’t see: but | got even with the 
brute. Just as he was driving away I hit his horse 
a fearful blow with my cane, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it would lame him!” 


the 
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\ CONTEMPORARY remarks that a boy sometimes 
oes wrong because of a misplaced switch. 


Mr. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The peneiienties of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and vreat strength. [ Ade. 
“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea, Asa Wilbor. 





J.L.HUTC HINSON, | 


WATCHMAKER’S SCHOO Supt., La Porte, Ind. 


TEST YOUR ; The Perfect Milk Test is the only 
pemlly milk-testing device 
tells whether milk is of ** Poor,” I 
it “Good” or “Extra” quality. 
Only 25 cents by mail, Agents wante al, 
TATNALL MFG. CO., Wilmington, Del. 
PS | 300 = Bs fay ad Victoria, + ape 
STAM sof G.H., India, Japan, ete. ith 
i a af Album, “ae 10c . New 80p. Pri ie e 
5 Li gents wanted at 5O per cent. oom. 


STA ANDAR st AMY < .4 Nicholson PI... 
L ouis, Mo. Old U.S. & c ‘ont, Stamps bought, 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen 
pase copies and return your picture. 
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DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., Nor RISTOWN, Pa. 
To Your, Friends and Make | 
SELL Moneys end Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, coutaisitnn five complete 





pieces of late vocal and son umental 


MUSIC 








music, full size musie pape 
Woodward's Musieal Monthly, o York. 
4 POPPI PBB DDD LAL “a 
') What is More Attractive 3 
@ Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com- 2 
| ; plexion? For it, use POZZONI’S POWDER. 
« > 














REMEDY. 


The only medicine. known that will cure Mem- 
= Croup. In a private practice of twenty 
failed to cure any kind 


has_ never 
lon c roup, Trial package by mail; 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 
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| Boy’s Pants 85c. 

Well made of good wool cassimere, in 
fall and winter weights, dark colors abso- 
lutely fast; double seats, double knees 
and patent waistband, making them ex- 
tra durable, 85 cents, or S1.00, post pala. 
Money refunded uf desired ite for 
samples, or send order direct to 


Shaughnessy Bros., “““viw'toux. *'” 


“h BEE IN YOUR BONNET” 


Whistle thro’ your hat—the newest wrinkle. Tip 
our hat and the whistle sereeches. Great + port: 
visible, sells like hot cakes. Send i0c. in 

stamps for ‘CF ELOI andagent’s terms 

BEE Sandusky, Ohio, 


OUR *“ BABY SINGER.” 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing ~~ 
chine. Simple, shins, g and 
durable, and warranted to do | 
good sewing. Has a perfect 
finger protector, uses a regu- 
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y express. prepaid, with 
thread, needles, and every- 
thing ready for operation. 


Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. 


Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P. O. Box 2751. New York City. | 


A Novel and Useful Christmas Gift. 


Link “Combrush” 


Pat, Aug. 7, 1894. 











WHAT IT IS-—It is a combination comb and hair- 

rush. 

WHAT IT DOES-—It combs and brushes the hair at 
the same time, as the bristles follow the comb. 

w HAT IT WILL DO-It will supersede the mili- 

tary and ordinary hair-brush for men’s use. 

WHAT YOU WILL DO-—Make a note of this 

| advertisement, as it may not appear again, and you 
will need it. 

| The Comb is a fine imitation of tortoise-shell, and 

the Brush of the best imported white bristles, with 








bae s follows 
| No. 1, Triple Silver Plate, &2.50. 
| No. 2, Silver Nickel Plate, 1.50. 


Ask your dealer for this useful invention. 
cannot furnish it, we will send it to 
| by insured mail, on receipt of price. 


If he 
you, postage paid, 
Agents wanted: 


| HILL BROS., 564 and 566 Broadway, New York. 
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CROOKED LEG BABIES 
IMPOSSIBLE. Universal Ankle Sup- 
porters are a sure preventive and cure 
for weak or deformed ankles. Doc- 
tors recommend them. Price 50 
cents up. Circulars free. 


R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. | 


‘Christmas is Coming! 


4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 












Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture | 
Catalogue ever issued by any retail paretes 
| now nearly ready. WILSON ‘BROTHE 
Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. ‘‘The Big Check Bs 





50c. and $1. [ Adv. | 


lar needle, and sent complete | 








NOVEMBER 22, 1894, 
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im SAVE %% YOUR FUEL 
J Bv using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where mee in. of iron get 
“Pintensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
eM proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
our Radiator, the first_order from_each 
neighborhood filled at the WHOLESALE price, 
by thus securing anagency, Write at once 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR C0., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A Family Cleaver -- Agts.& deul- 


Is a Household Necessity. cm Y ers wanted. 


Something to cut squash, chickens, ete., is often 
needed. To use a knife is too much exertion, This 
cleaver is made of tempered steel and cuts easily. 
Prepaid to any address, 50 cents. 
W. EUSTIS CO., 19 Pearl Street, Boston, 


JAMES Mass. 





Packets: the best and cheapest 
in the market are Albrecht’s. 
Packet A: 100 var. 10c.; Packet B: 100 
var. (better!) 25e.; both(A and B) to- 
gether, ¢ ontaining 200 var., for only 
30c.; Packet Uz 100 Colonials 50c.; 
Packet D: 400 Europeans $1.50. (No 
cut postal cards or envelopes inany 
of them.) “Our. Cutaloque,” the best 
and handiest cat logue ‘published 
in this country, 50e. Fine approval | 
shects on 50 per cent. commission, 

F. Albrecht & (o., 90 Nassau St., N. 


Have You a Library? 


If you have, you need our outfit. With it you can emboss 
your initials or monogram in gold on the cover of every 
book in the same manner it would be done by an experi- 
enced bookbinder. Send us #1 for initial, or &2 for 
monogram, and we will send you by return mail our 
bookbinders’ brass stamp with outfit and instructions. 


AUGUST BECKER & CO., 55 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


EARN A BICYCLE! We want to introduce our Teas, 
Ul Lay and Baking Powder. 

ure good and the prices rea- 

pam ba Sell 75 lbs. for us and we 
will give you a Safety Bicycle 
i (26-inch wheels). A Solid 
N Silver Watch for 25 Ibs. 
sold, ora Solid Gold Ring 
These arti- 
reach of 
Write 


















for 10 Ibs, soid. 
cles are within 
bright boys and girls. 
for particulars to 


a 
W. 6. BAKER, 356 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
A TAILOR-MADE SUI fi 
Or OVERCOAT S208. qit vs 


ogee to any 
local ‘tailor’s $18.00 
$10. 00 aarmonts so. 00. 
oxpress arges 
For ® Paid. 

Other Sits, Gvereaate and Trousers just 
ascheap. We Save 50 per cent by buying big 
lots of material from makers—that accounts for it. 
Send forsamples of cloth and full particulars—free. 
F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


FREE ! 
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We'll maketo yor: 
measure a Frock or 
it Over- 

Wool 











bound Book on the 


“Dress and Care of the Feet,” 


by Dr. P. Kahler. Send 2- 
ent stamp for mailing. 


Salve for Sore Feet and 
Inflamed Bunions, 50 cents. 


Perforated Felt 
(medicated) for Cold Feet and Callouses on soles 
of the feet. Women’s 25 cents, Men’s 40 ce 


| DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 813-815 Broadway, ie York City. 
| Makers of the celebr ated Broad Sole Boots and Shoes. 


To reduce_our 
stock of Music 
se we Ew send b 
1, post-paid, 
ieces full sheet music size, all ae, ee in- 
pA ing Marguerite, Man in the Moon, Mary one John, 
also Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles, ete., all for 20 cts. 
Send for this music: look it over and if_you don’t like 
it, return it and get your t monez > pack hat’s the wa 
Ido business. Read this H.—Am very much 
pleased with ene Lon sent me; it worth ten times 
the money. E. C. app, Fishkil .Y.” After the 
Ball and 100 Songs. with —-, "5. cents. 
L. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St. ., Boston, Mass. 


Splendid $4 54 


Overcoat 


Well made of good wool cassimere ; 
handsomely lined and finished; deep 
side pockets at chest under cape; a 
handsome and serviceable garment 
$4.54 or $5.00 post-paid. Special— 
this overcoat together with our famous 
outfit, consisting 4 Suit, Extra Pants 
and Cap (price $4 poet. ‘paid)—all on 
one order to one adc 3s for $8.50 
me “paid, Money refunded if 
esired. Write for samples or 
send order i et to the maker 


Shaughnessy Bros., ith Av. & 180th St., 


ascluating 


The New Board Game. 
| Makes Joyous Winter Evenings. 
| 
| 




















Everybody Plays It. 
THE BRIGHT ONES WIN. 


Beautifully bound 


GIRLS. in silver gray 
Every One, can Make 
| Money easily, rapidly, 


| by selling KLOVA. 
|A Splendid Holiday Gift. 
| PRICE, Post-paid, $1.00. 


AGENTS, we will pay you hand- A 


somely for all the orders you send. 


Just Out. 
Everybody Delighted. 


| Enclose one dollar, either money-order, posted note 

or stamps, to our “addre “38, and we will f. rd the 

|} game anda receipt from any + aimee ona lization | 
that you may name, showing tha 

| One-Fourth Of This , ome Has Been De- | 

voted To Making A Happy Christmas | 

For Poor Boys and Girls. | 


|W. C. EDDY, 105 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











1847 TED 
ao PIECES, ps BROS. ven ere Ware F RE 


“e Dozen Roe REGULAR .°! KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3 TABLE SPOONS; 


1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 
Soaps,‘ 


E' 


GOLD~LINED SUGAR SPOON. 


WORTH AT RETAIL, -1 
IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


See COMPANION Oct. 26th and Nov. 29th, 


es "MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


18:88} You Get A“ FOR. $10.00. 


SILVER, 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND SILVER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


Wit A COMBINATION 
“Sweet HOME” Soar 


BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. THE LAUNDRY AND TOILET 


THe LARKIN Soap Mrc.@: Burraco,N¥ 





An illustrated 50-page linen | 


Insoles | 


Address, | 


and green. Cloth. | 
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INCUBATORS. 






r 

= os The improved, SELF-REGULAT- 
Est ING,“Old Reliable” has no supe- 
on riort. World’s Favorite. 6 cents 
= es in samps for new 112- ‘page Poultry 
Guide and Catalogue for 1895. POULTRY FOR PROF- 


1T made plain. Address RELIABLE INCUBATOR 
AND BROODER COMPANY, QUINCY, ILL. 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, Mechanical 
Drawing, Architecture, R. and Bridge 
Engineering, Piumbing, , LK, Mining, 
Engush Branches. Send tor free circular, 
stating subject wish to study or your trade, 
Corresp hool of Industrial 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 
























Saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy 
and strong. 


25-et. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
re r ree to any ET dy for trial upon receipt of 4 
2ect. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


LATESE MOTHER GOOSE BROWNIE PINS 











Tom the Piper. 


Mother Goose. 
Sent by mail post-paid for 15 a each, 2 for 


Bo-Peep. Pie-Man. 


Set of nine, all different, $1.00. 
Our Christmas Catalogue FREE. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 


25 cents. 









You_do not need to 

| leave home or give up 

“V present = to secure a 
Practical Business Education. 

| We ean teach you Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 

ship, Arithmetic, Spelling, Grammar, Law, Letter 

| Writing, ete., BY MAIL. This is the kind of 


| know ledge that pays and our teachers will prepare 
| you thoroughly. Utilize your spare time and fit your- 
self fora good position. Business men with dollars 

are seeking young people with business sense. Write 
| for FREE catalogue, giving particulars. A Trial 
| hd, 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











of Pressing Trousers 


BY USING THE 


$ BOSTON 
s Trousers Stretcher 
> and Hanger, 


| 
| 
Tailors, Clothiers, and Hab- 
erdashers sell them, and we 
mail them post-paid at the 
following prices: 
Bronze—25 cts. a pr. 5 prs. $1.00. 
Nickel — 35 cts. a pr. 5 prs. $1.50. 
Send to George Frost Co., 
551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
00000000 
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Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 





Manufactured by Morse Bros., 
Proprietors of 


Canton, Mass., 
“Ristnc Sun Stove Povisn.” 











Yo can easily have thebest if 
== you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
heating,in every conceivable style 
and size. for any kindof fuel and 

with prices from +10 to + 70. 
The genuine all poset this trade- 
mark and are sold with a written 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
— handle —_. 



































NOVEMBER 22, 1894. 
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COLONIAL WOMEN. 
The Cosmopolitan, in its sketch of Colonial | 


women, describes the primitive life in the Province 
of Pennsylvania, when delicate women went uncom- 
plainingly into the caves which formed their only 
dwelling. The “contented mind” of the old adage 
must have provided these good people with a 
“continual feast,” when there was little else to 
serve, and we cannot but 
spirit of Elizabeth Hard, who, when she arrived 





admire the thankful | 


in Philadelphia with her husband, rejoiced and | 
considered it an especial providence to find her | 


sister, Alice Guest, whom she had not seen for 
years, the latter living quite sumptuously in her 
own cave by the river-bank, where Elizabeth 
and her husband were entertained. Of her own 
share in the building of her home, her niece, 
Deborah Morris, thus quaintly tells: 


“All that came wanted a dwelling, and hastened 
to provide one. As they lovingly helped each 
other, the women set themselves to work that they 
had not been used to before; for few of the first 
settlers were of the laboring classes, and help of 
that sort was scarce. 

“My good aunt thought it expedient to help her 
husband at the end of the saw, and to fetch all such 
water to make mortar, as they then had to build 
their chimney. At one time, being overwearied 
therewith, her husband desired her to forbear, 
saying, ‘Thou, my dear, had better think of dinner.’ 

“On which, poor woman, she walked away, 
—s as she went, and reflecting on herself for 
coming here to be exposed to such hardships, and 
then not to know where to get a dinner, for their 
provision was all spent, except a small quantity of 
viscuit and cheese, of which she had not informed 
her husband; but thought she would try which of 
her friends had any to spare. 

“Thus she walked on toward her tent, but was a 
little too desponding in her mind, for which she 
felt herself closely reproved, and as if queried 
with, ‘Didst thou not come for liberty of con- 
science,—hast thou not got it,—also been provided 
for beyond thy expectation?’ which so humbled 
her, she on her knees begged forgiveness and 
preservation in the future, and never repined 
afterward. 

“When she arose, and was going to seek for other 
food than what she had, her cat came into the tent, 





and had caught a fine large rabbit, which she | 


thankfully received and dressed as an English 
hare. When her husband came to dinner, being 
informed of the fact they both wept with reverential 
joy, and ate their meal which was thus seasonably 
provided for them in singleness of heart.” 

Let us hope, too, that poor pussy, deprived of 
her game, was invited to the feast! 


<-9-e—_—__—_—_ 
TOUCH DELUSION. 


The various “optical -illusions” by means of 
which straight lines are caused to appear crooked, 
and objects of equal size are rendered, to all 
appearance, decidedly unequal, are more or less 
familiar to every reader, but there are other equally 
striking deceptions of the senses that are not so 
frequently experimented with. A French savant 
has recently pointed out several surprisingly easy 
ways in which we are misled in our perception of 
heat and cold and of pressure. 


A simple and convincing experiment of this kind 
may be tried in the following manner: Take two 
silver dollars and place one of them upon a marble 
table, or mantel, while the other is rubbed briskly 
between the hands. In this manner a slight differ- 
ence of temperature between the two pieces of 
metal will be produced. 

Then ask some one to incline his head backward, 
closing his eyes. Lay the warm dollar upon his 
forehead for a moment, remove it, and quickly 
substitute the cold one. You will hardly be able 
to convince him that they are of equal weight. The 
cold piece always seems to be much heavier than 
the other. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
metal which has been rubbed between the hands 
has assumed nearly the temperature of the body, 
and when it is placed upon the forehead the sense 
of touch is affected by the pressure alone. 

But the metal which has been cooled, being at a 
lower temperature than the skin, affects the sense 
in a double manner, and the subject of the experi- 
ment, not being able to distinguish clearly between 
the effects, instinctively ascribes the entire sensa- 
tion to pressure alone. 

a ee 


WHAT HE HAD TO SAY. 


It is not always a pleasant thing to be called 
upon suddenly to address a public meeting of any 
sort, as is amusingly illustrated by the following 
speech of one who was certainly not born an orator, 
at the opening of a free hospital: 


“Gentlemen—ahem—I—I—I rise to say—that is, 
I wish to poopess a toast, which I think you'll all 
say—ahem—I think, at least, that this toast is, as 
you'll say, the toast of the occasion. 

“Gentlemen, I belong to a good many of these 
things, and I say, gentlemen, that this hospital 
requires no patronage—at least, what I mean is, you 
don’t want any recommendation. You’ve only got 
to be ill—got to be ill. 

“Now, gentlemen, I find by the report” (turning 
over the leaves in a fidgety way) “that from the 
year seventeen—no, eighteen—no, ah, yes, I’m right 
—eighteen hundred and fifty—no, it’s a 3—thirty- 
six—eighteen hundred and thirty-six, no less than 
one hundred and ninety-three millions—no! ah!” 
(to a committeeman at his side) “Eh? oh yes, thank 
you—yes—one hundred and ninety-three thousand 
—two millions—no,” (after a close scrutiny of the 
report) “two hundred and thirty-one—one hundred 
and ninety-three thousand, two hundred and thirty- 
one! Gentlemen, I beg to propose—success to this 
admirable institution !” 

To what the large and variously stated figures 
referred, no one in his audience ever felt positive, 
but all agreed, as he had said they would, that this 
was the toast of the evening. 


+O 
HIS NEEDS. 


“Aaron’s boy would do tiptop if he had a string 
long enough,” said one neighbor to another. 


“I don’t know what use a business man can puta 
string to,” said neighbor Number Two. 

“Well, if he could tie up all the loose ends that 
he leaves dangling, tie himself down to his work, 
tie his pocket-book together, and then tie his tongue 
80 it wouldn’t wag so busy, he’d be as useful a man 
as we have got in town. But I doubt if it can be 
done. It would take considerable string.” 
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IPANION. | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice ”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has noequal, 
and 1s used and recommended by many dentists. (Adr. 


LEWANDO 


All 
ls29, 





i 365 Fifth Ave., New York, 
materials dyed or cleansed. _Established 
Largest in America. Send for Price-List. 


“Having 
Asthma” 


Is about all the ‘‘business’’ a good 
many people can attend to. 





Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients 


’ 17_ Temple Place, Boston. | 


Are able to attend to their regys| 


lar duties while being 


Cured to Stay. 


Send for 112-page book with 1800 references, Free. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Doll’s Fairy Wardrobe. 


Doll’s Garments ready 
to cut and make. 
Printed on fine cloth. 
Warranted to fit any 14 or 
16-inch Doll. It is so_cor- 
rectly printed and outlined 
that any child can make 
Nightgowns, Dresses, 
Cloaks, Jackets and Capes. 
Full instructions are printed 

gn each garment. 


Price 10 cents apiece. 


For Sale by your Dealer. 


If he has not got them, ask 
him to get them for you. 


DO NOT SEND TO US. 
We do not retail. 
-F. A. FOSTER & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





TRADE-MARK. 


Autoharp ‘Music. 


257. Little Fairy Waltz. 
294, Grandfather's Clock, 
802. Nellie Gray. 

5. Blue Danube Waltz. 


8. Annie Laurie. 

8. Old Folks at Home, 
30. Home, Sweet Home. 
118. Home Again, 
132, Spanish Serenade. S21. Comrades. 
256, My first Minuet. 308. Climbing Up de Golden Stairs, 

$1.00 per Doz.; 10c. Each. 
All Latest Publications. 
Send postal for Full Catalogue, Mailed FREE. 

ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 117 East 13th Street, New York. 


Warmth—Dryness— Durability. | 


Points assured in this} 
Lamb’s wool lining 
inside, which assures the | 
greatest warmth. Fine | 
canvas duck outside, pre- 
pared so as to be absolutely 
waterproof. For one ex- 
posed to wind, snew, or 
rain this coat gives the best 
prgtegtion. 


Price $5, 
Sent C. O. D. subject to inspection, or prepaid 


to any address, $5.50. Send for catalogue of clothing. 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING COMPANY, 
LYNN, MASS. 
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8 FOR A POSTAL CARD. § 
Cie anit tien pian SIP paca Sit NTI tiene be | 
Q Drop us a postal— we'll send you free our @ 
Q booklet on cold-stopping — tell you how to 2) 
2) keep from being sick—A swallow of Cali- Q 
Q saya La Rilla is worth a barrel of “cures.” Q 
8 Sold everywhere. 8 
re Charles Allen Reed, g Cliff St., New York. © 
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Throat and Lungs. | 


There is no remedy 
Complaints as Scott’s Emulsion. 
is what keeps its hold upon public favor. 


The effectiveness of this world-famed preparation 


If you only have a slight Cold or Cough, 


Scott’s Emulsion will cure you, or it will even cure the earlier stages of Consumption. | 


Scott’s Emulsion 


cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, | { 


and other forms of inflammation of Throat and Lungs when all other methods of | ‘ 





treatment absolutely fail. 





| 


The reason for this is that Scott’s Emulsion not only relieves inflammation but | 


it also promotes the making of new, healthy lung tissue, enriches the blood and 
gives vital strength to the whole system. 


bring temporary relief, Scott’s Emulsion will relieve the local trouble and at the 


same time build up the system. 


advanced Consumptives for years. 


A Record of Twenty Years is Back of It. 


no secret about it. 
formula. 











Prati 
Trade-Mark. 


Scott's Emulsion even prolongs the lives of 


As a nourishment for Babies and Children and Weak 
Mothers, Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. 
Physicians, the world over, endorse the 
The genuine has our trade-mark on 

SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER. 


We will send you, FREE, a book about Scott’s Emulsion. 


Thus while ordinary specifics merely 


There is 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. 


Druggists sell it. 50c. and $1. 








being when about twelve 


failed to afford relief. 





Croup Cured After Doctors Failed 


“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 
years 


At last, he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and a speedy cure was the. result. 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life, and often 
recommend it to others.””— W. S. TuRNER, Norwood, Ga. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral | 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


AYER’S the Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilla. 








old. The doctor had 


ilmost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 


| 
I have always | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








they can be found. 
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You | 


| ARE PLEASED 


] and artistic picture of 
M 
way that you 


been reading about in a 

cannot be by text de; 
scriptions. You find this pleasure in the great 
ILLUSTRATED newspaper of America. 


with a correct 





10 cts. a copy; $4 a year 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York 


NUBIAN 


Absolutely Fast Black 
Dress 
Linings. 


Positively 
Unchange- 
able and will 
not Crock or 
Discolor by 
Perspiration 











The Superior Quality of these linings makes 


in the world which is as effective in all Throat and Lung | them goofl enough for the dress itself. 


Ladies’ ‘Tailors 
use them for the most expensive gowns, and yet 
the cost is low enough for any dress. 

For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


Look for this on the Selvage of every yard: 


ETC AOLETO 


Anti-Cold 
Underwear 


Your address on a postal will bring you 
a dainty water-colored booklet about the ¢ 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear t 


the underwear of health and comfort — 
gives thorough protection — no irritation — 
absorbs moisture—can’t shrink — perfect ¢ 
fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 83) Broadway), 
New York. 
0000000000 C 


Fashionable Dressmakers and 
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Widths, %, 1, 14 inches. 


Sterling Silver 


Napkin Rings. 


The quality of workmanship, the taste- 
ful design, and the price, combine to 
make a quick sale for these Rings. They 
are practically indestructible, have solid 
borders and made in substantial 
weights only. 

They make acceptable presents. 

To be found at all first-class Jewelers. 





are 


am Always look for this 
Trade- Mark when pur- 
chasing Silver Ware. 


If your dealer should not 
have the special pieces you 
wish, we will tell you where 





terling. 
Manufacturing 
Towle Company, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subseription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight--which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
—- to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Ban 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 

scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ean Be ordered, but no payment of money should be 

to them until the person who subscribes has 

ived the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed aid drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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NETTLE-RASH. 





| 





Nettle-rash, hives, or urticaria, is an affection of | 


the skin, generally known to be harmless, and 
hence often considered of very little importance, 
both by the family and the physician. 

As it is rarely mistaken for any contagious dis- 
order, this indifference is perhaps partially justi- 
fied; but if it is remembered that nettle-rash is 
usually the manifestation of some cause remote 
from the skin and hidden from the eye, it will be 
seen that it may be a danger-signal of some dis- 


order likely to follow unless the nettle-rash itself 


receives attention. 

The occurrence of nettle-rash has in some 
instances led to the discovery that the patient was 
suffering from intestinal worms. At other times it 
may be the precursor of an asthmatic attack. 

In individual cases the eating of such simple and, 
to most persons, nourishing foods as fish, eggs, 
strawberries or pineapples invariably causes 
nettle-rash in an aggravated form. The question 
of the freshness or want of freshness of the articles 
eaten does not enter into these cases, and the cause 
of the disagreement ‘is wholly unknown. The 
warning is not to be disregarded, however, since 
persistence in eating the prohibited article results 
in profound disturbance of the system. 

In all cases of nettle-rash attention should be 
given to the diet, though in some instances the 
strictest regimen will not be followed by any 
improvement. In certain of the latter cases some 
local irritant, such as chafing of clothing, or bites 
or stings of insects, will account for the trouble. 

The separate wheals, or raised spots, which 
constitute the rash are caused by a local conges- 
tion, followed by an escape into the tissues of the 
serum—the watery element of the blood. It is the 
pressure of this watery fluid 
nerves supplying the skin with sensation which 


upon the minute | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





occasions the tingling, burning or itching symptoms | 


which are so familiar to the many sufferers from 
this complaint. 

Nervous influences cause hives in some instances. 
Emotions, such as anger, fear or excitement of any 
kind, are known to produce it. 

Those who are subject to hives, besides guarding 
against extremes of any kind, should particularly 
avoid exposure to cold and dampness of the 
extremities, since such exposure is prone to affect 
unfavorably the normal functions of the stomach 
and liver. It must be remembered that derange- 
ments of these organs cause the majority of attacks 
of nettle-rash. Overloading the stomach, especially 
with unripe or over-ripe fruits, should also be 
avoided. 
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READING AT TWO YEARS. 


Previous records of precociousness in children 
are probably surpassed by a case which has been 
under the observation of several eminent German 
physicians, and which is described at length in a 
German medical journal. It is the case of an 
infant named Otto Gihlert, the son of a butcher in 
the city of Brunswick. 

The most remarkable fact about this child was 
that he could read before he was two years old. 
At the age of eighteen months he began to make 
many inquiries of his grandmother, who was accus- 
tomed to take him out, about the letters on the signs 
which he saw on the street. These inquiries were 
answered; and having learned the letters, the boy 
began to combine them so as to make words, and 
these words he pronounced distinctly in the hearing 
of his elders. 

At about this time he asked what letters com- 
posed his own given name. He was told; and 
presently, after poring a long time over a news- 
paper, he brought it to his parents and showed 


them where he had found the name printed in the | enough!” 











TILE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


paper. It was soon found—the child being still | A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
under two years of age—that he could read many | 08 @ cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 


, > pr “@ F ifficult | 8 quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
words, and that he pronounced long and d | ceiheshrtutense. Seen, tenia. 


German words with perfect accuracy. " ' — 
2 Books °° LETTER! 


Three well-known physicians of Brunswick 
examined the child, and ascertained beyond doubt 

oe * BOYS AND GIRLS: Do you 

2 : Library in your 
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that he could read and pronounce correctly what 
he read. 

They found that, at the tender age of less than 
twenty-four months, he played by preference in 
the house with books and papers, and when on 
the street liked to frequent book-shops. 

At the same time he is a perfectly healthy child. 
Everything in his physique is normal and well 
regulated. His hair and complexion are fair, but 
his eyes are clear brown. 

The physicians have concurred in the opinion 
that little Otto Géhlert possesses “an extraordinary 


want a School 


school ? 





ry series if —_ will ask your teacher 
to write for it (choice of Scott, Irving, 
Franklin, DeFoe or Swift). 

We will, in the same package, send 
for you, to pay for your trouble, a 
copy of “Choice adding” (160 
pages, illustrated). 


GINN & CO., School Libraries, 
Boston, Mass. 
u@- This offer is also open to Teachers. 





gift for retaining mnemonic impressions ;” but they For the 
are unable to assign any reason, physical or other, Home, 
for his precocity. Church, 
— Concert 
and Dance. 





SUDDEN MEETING WITH A BEAR. 

A writer in Outing describes a “brief interview” 
with a black bear, in which the bear andthe hunter| A remarkable collection of musical composi- 
were perhaps equally surprised. The man was ona | tions — both old and new — whose merit and 
deer-hunt in the Muskoka country, and one morn- popular qualities have won the affections of all 
ing took a paddle and trailed along the lake shore, | Jovers of good music. Bound in handsome paper 
looking for a canoe which he had been told was covers in separate volumes and offered at 


beached somewhere near. Foolishly, as he says, 
5 cents 
each. 


he left gun and rifle behind. 
Half a mile from camp a huge boulder blocked 
further view of the 9 + oe = anes ne 
the canoe was supposed to be hidden. reachec 
it, walked around it on a narrow strip of wet sand, Favorite Collection of Songs. 
and almost ran foul of a splendid black bear. Favorite Collection of Piano Music. 
My last forward step was never completed. I Favorite Collection of Waltzes. 
Favorite Collection of Dance Music. 
Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops. 
Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets. 
| Each Volume 160 pages—Post-paid on receipt of price. 





dug my heels into the sand like a horse refusing a 
jump, while the bear shot back upon his hams, and 
there we stood staring at each other, each quiver- 
ing in every muscle, two motionless figures of 
amazement. He was so close I might have touched 
him with the — but I didn’t. I looked at him, 


and he looked at me. ii Ou r Catalogues 





! came to first, and he didn’t attack me. 
rather a wide turn round the big boulder; in fact, 
stepped into the lake a few times in my careless- 
ness; but my feet were quite dry when I reached 
camp. 


cover every department of the musical art, and are a 
| musical education in themselves. They comprise: 

1. Complete Vocal Music— 2. Complete In- 
| strumental Music-—-3. Complete Music Books 
~-4,. Selected Vocal and Instrumental Sheet 
Music -— 5. Select Catalogue, 1884, 56 pages — 
6. Vocal Duets and Quartettes— 7. Violin and 
Piano, Flute and Piano—8. Sacred Octavo 


CHECKERBERRY. 
It was a little city boy on his first visit to the 
country, and his comments on things unlike “what 


we have at home” were vastly amusing. He did ee — agg nee * ot ae 
sie toi acta ilies isi aati semilk.? or and secular—12. Celebrate athors— 13. 
not ask to see “the cow which gave buttermilk,” or Wats Sena—34. Gusces, Gentecies ond 


complain of the “thick yellow stuff” on the top of 
the milk, as the story goes concerning certain other , 
city visitors, but he did make many remarks which 
his entertainers will always remember. 


Especially did the treasures of the wood and field 
amaze him. He never saw so many yellow flowers | 
together as the buttercups in Farmer Hill’s field. 
He was altogether delighted with the pastime of 
making “pudding-bags” from sedum leaves and 
little old ladies from the dielytra. But one day, 
while walking in the woods, he made a discovery. 
He found some little glossy, reddish-green leaves, 


Masses—15. Italian Songs, Duets, etc.— 16. 
Works on Music and Musical Literature—18. 
Organ Music—19. Guitar Music— 20. Four 
Hand, ete., Musie—21. Catholic Music — 22. 
Contralto Songs— 23. Comic Songs, Duets, 
etce.— 24. Orchestra Music—25. Christmas 
Music — 29. Mandolin Catalogue. 

Nos. land 2 are sent on receipt of 10 cents for postage. 
All other catalogues and descriptive circulars free. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

459 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





We will give for use in your school | 
a sample volume of our School Libra- | 
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A Plain Question. 


Would you write to us if you felt 
reasonably certain of receiving without 
cost something that would more than 
repay you for your trouble? We publish 
two books on piano-making, and both 
together they cover the subject pretty 
|thoroughly. The first contains 24 pages, 
and is called ‘‘An Honest Piano.’’ It is 
full of solid information, and tells some 
| facts that have never before been given 
|out by piano-makers. The other is our 
large catalogue. This has 32 pages. It 
gives illustrations and descriptions of 
|our different styles and the materials 
used in their construction. It explains 
| just why and in what respects our piano 
is superior to others, and how we can 
afford to sell it at a moderate price even 
though it is strictly high grade and has 
borne an unsurpassed reputation for 25 
years. 

The catalogue also explains the advantage of 
our trial plan—which permits you to try the 
piano in your own home before purchasing with- 
out any expense for freights or otherwise. It 
may be you are not ready to purchase just yet. 
| That makes no difference. Piano-making 1s a 
subject you can’t commence too early to learn 
about. These books are worth having, and we 
send them free. Will you write for them? All 
LETTERS will receive a personal reply. 


WING & SON, 243 Broadway, New York. 


‘Two Christmas Gifts 


| 





Suitable for either Lady or Gentleman. 


Sterling Silver Pencil. 


| Itis extension and when open measures about 
5 inches in length, and has a ring so it can be 


worn on a chain. 
Sterling Silver Tooth=-Pick. 
Ce 


This is extension with ring attachment for chain 
use. Its length, closed, is 244 inches. 


Each $| 00 Sent, post-paid, by 


insured mail. 








FREE Illustrated Catalogue of 150 Sterling 
[1 Silver Novelties for the Toilet Table, the 
Writing Desk and the Work Basket. 50 cents to $5.00. 
A. STOWELL & COMPANY, 
Established 1822. 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





pulled them, smelled and tasted. 

“O auntie, just look here!” he cried. “Only see 
what I’ve found! It’s a plant that tastes like tooth 
powder!” 

What do you think it was? 


NO SOAP, IF YOU PLEASE. 

It may be doubted if a tub-bath in Jamaica is ¢ 
luxury. The bath-houses make a brave show in a 
row of low brick buildings in the rear of the hotels, 
each little house with a big stone tank for a bath- 
tub. A New York Sun correspondent says of 
them: 


I went out to see the baths on my first day in 
Kingston, and was surprised to see a sign nailed 
against the wall bearing the words: 

“Gentlemen are requested not to use soap in the 
baths.” 

“Why are gentlemen requested not to use soap 
in the baths?” I asked the hotel clerk, a dignitied 
young woman of dark complexion. 

“Because it soils the water and makes it un- 
pleasant for the next bather,” she said. 

“But do your guests all bathe in the same 
water?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” she replied. “You see the tanks are 
so large and the pipes are small. It takes all night 
to fill the tanks, and the water has to last all day.” 


HAPPY RETROSPECT. 

Ministers have quite as many touching incidents 
as funny ones, in their duty of performing the 
marriage ceremony for “all sorts and conditions of 
men.” One such is told by a clergyman who lived 
at some distance from the populous part of the 
town, and who was therefore accustomed to suggest 
some conveyance to those couples who did not 
come in a carriage. 





FOR SALE BY 
ALFRED DOLGE & 


A middle.aged man and woman, who looked as 





117 East 13th Street, New York. 


“How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 


This Pamphlet with Catalogue will be Mailed FREE. 
A Splendid Christmas Present. 


ALL DEALERS. 
SON, Selling Agents, 





if life might have been rather hard for them, came 
one night to be married. The ceremony over, the 
minister said to them: 

“Now, I’ll tell you where to take a car. You 
know we are a long distance from every where !” 

The man turned to his bride with a look of sudden 
sweetness. 

“Oh, no,” said he, gently, “I guess we won’t ride. 

, 


We'll just walk along a spell and talk it over!” 


. PATRIOTIC CORRECTION. biscuit, bread 

The historian of Warwick, Rhode Island, tells a 
story of Elder Charles Holden, who was pastor of 
the church in that town at the time of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. 


Hie had been accustomed to pray for “the king 
and all in authority” in his public services, and 
his thoughts, from long running in the same 
channel, had crystallized themselves in words from 
which he found it difficult to break away. The 
elder was patriotic, and the new order of things 
interfered with his set forms of speech. 

At one time, while praying, he came to the place, 
“We pray for the king and all in authority,” and 
before he was aware of it, the words were uttered. 

He stopped short, and after an instant’s hesita- 
tion, added, “Living in Rhode Island.” 


fect comfort. 


of chemically pure 


GOOD ARITHMETIC. 


Johnny Green, at school, was asked by his 
teacher: ; 

“If I gave you three cakes, and your mother 
gave you four, and your aunt gave you five, how 
many cakes would you have?” 

“Huh!” said Johnny. “I guess 1 should have 








HOSE who could not eat cake, hot 


and pastry because 


of indigestion have found that by rais- 
ing them with Royal Baking Powder 
they are enabled to eat them with per- 


Royal Baking Powder is composed 


cream of tartar and 


bicarbonate of soda, and is an actual 
preventive of dyspepsia. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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E’EN AS A FOND, IMPRISONED HEART. 


E’en as a fond, imprisoned heart 
Will follow in the footsteps slow 
Of some dear traveler, and chart 
His course through lands it may not know. 


So I, bound fast within the town, 
Do follow you, O Soapene, led 
Forever by my fancy dov 
The ways I love but may "not tread. 


There, where the Spring and Summer pass, 
The world grows green, and I can mark 
How leans to list the alert young grass 
For secrets breathed by dusk to dark. 


The meadow-lark, a note so rare 
So keenly sweet, to heaven fling gs 

*T would seem ’twas meant to ¢ leave in air 
A path for slowlier mounting wings. 


The winsome gentians slowly raise 
Their long-lashed lids, ere Autumn dies, 
As though for one brief space to gaze 
Into her dearly lovéd eyes. 


The clematis, on straggling bar, 
Burns with a passion all unspoke, 

Until its fervors smothered are 
And die away in puffs of smoke. 


I know which way the winters wend. 
They cannot bribe the worid to hide 

The secret though they lavish spend 
Their silver, so it dumb abide. 


O Seasons, did you think that I 
Because hemmed in by city street, 
Saw not the way you wander by? 
Knew not the print of your dear feet ? 


Ah no! You are too dear, too dear 
AndlI tea fond, imprisoned heart 

Must follow you from year to year 
Till Death divorces us apart. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


a 
BADLY KICKED. 


Mr. Selous and his companions, hunting in 
Africa, came upon a large herd of elephants. At 
the right moment several shots were fired, but 
Mr. Selous’s gun only snapped its cap. He 
passed it hurriedly to his Kafir boy behind him, 
and seized another. The boy, meantime, thinking 
the gun had been fired, proceeded to put into it 
another big charge. The hunt went on amid the 
liveliest excitement, and by and by Mr. Selous | 
had occasion to use the gun that had missed 
before. This time it went off—in more senses 
than one. 


The hunter was lifted clean off the ground, and 
after spinning round in the air, fell on his face in 
the sand, while the gun went flying yards away 
over his shoulder. For a little he was almost 
stunned, and on coming to, found himself unable 
to lift his right arm. He was covered with blood, 
also, which spurted from a deep wound under the 
right cheek-bone. 

The stock of the gun—though, like all elephant 
guns, it had been bound round with the inside 
skin of an elephant’s ear put on green, which 
when dry holds like iron—was shattered to 
pieces, and the only wonder was that the barrel 
did not burst. 

Mr. Selous did not know whether the two 
bullets had hit the elephant, but like a plucky 
hunter he kept after his game, and when he came 
again within about forty yards of it, he undertook 
to give it another bullet. He could still raise his 
forearm, but the shock had told upon him so 
badly that, as he says, he could not keep the 
sight of the gun within a vard of the right place. 

But the elephant stood still, and the Katfir | 
rubbed and worked over the disabled arm, and | 
finally Mr. Selous rested his elbow on his knee 
and ‘took a quiet pot shot.”’ The elephant was 
not badly hit, and once more made off, and 
tinally, after a long chase, Mr. Selous was so 
completely done up by the shock and the heat 
that he was forced to let his Kafir bag the game 
for him. 

He still carries the scar on his cheek, and it was 
more than three months before he could hold his 
arm out straight. 








Ss 
AN OLD SHOPKEEPER. 

The modest advertisements of a hundred vears 
ago form a surprising contrast to the large and 
confident statements seen in the newspapers of the 
present day. Thus an honest shopkeeper of 
Newport, about a century ago, among whose | 


wares “lavlack silks and calimancoes’’ were | 
mentioned, announced : 
“Kitchen and Flower Garden Seeds just 


imported from London, by ship, and have erery 
appearance of being Genuine.’ 

This conscientious caution, which might well | 
be copied by some of the florists of to-day, was | 
emulated by another shopkeeper, who modestly 
advertised : 

‘A Tollable assortment of India Goods.”’ 

The category of other wares sold by the con- 
scientious seedsman gives an amusing list of 
articles which were in demand at that time, and 
whose juxtaposition on the shelves of one small 
shop was not considered at all incongruous. 

“Shears, rasors, Spectacles, candlesticks, gim- 
lets, locks, Knitting and Sewing Needles, pewter 
and tin ware, shot, flints, Shoe and Knee Buckles, 
quart and pint mugs, tea-pots, Vinegar crewets, 
cinnimon, wool cards, loaf, powdered and brown 
Sugar, molasses, raisins and Currents, copperas, | 
allum, brimstone, rosin, indigo, logwood, Bibles, 
psalm books, primers, Young man’s best Com- 
panion, Seaman's daily assistant, Almanacks, 
women’s cloth Shoes, very Neat, Likewise red- 
wood Figs, excellent Snuff, with sundry other | 
Articles.” 





a oe 


PLAUSIBLE. | 


It is a sad fact that an answer may be quite | 
satisfactory to the person who gives it, and yet | 
fail to please the questioner. 


‘“‘How many points has a compass ?”’ asked the | 
examiner of a candidate for the rank of paseed- | 
midshipman. 

‘““Why,”’ replied the vacant-faced youth, after a| 
short period of reflection, ‘‘of course that would 


” 


depend upon the size of the instrument! 


and Girls can earn Cash distributing | 
Corogne Cards before Christmas. 
. BARDWELL, Worcester, Mass. 


A 
lesson 





BOYS ° McAlvin’s 
Dyspepsia Pills 


have cured hundreds of people who were afflicted 
with Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint 
and Constipation, and you can be cured if you 
will take them according to directions, which 
also tell what food dyspeptics should eat and 
| what food they should avoid. 

Ask your druggist for them, or order direct of 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 








Cooking 


Two Cupfuls of 


Quality 


Purity 


ean always be found in the 


“Oxford” or 


“Superfine” brands. 
ask 





Chocolates, for thes 


buy 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 


When you 


Sample sent for 2cent stamp. 
Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mas 





Hecker’s Self-Raising 
Buckwheat, 

Two Cupfuls of 

Cold Water, 

Stir a few times, 
Bake on a hot griddle. 


Takes about a Minute. 
9 





and 


whatever 
you 
insist on 





BUCKWHEAT. 








want 


Any eee oie Dealer 


who is attentive to his customers’ interests 
demands is always glad to give his 
patrons exactly what they ask for. 
just as easy to order a brand of sausages 
which gives entire satisfaction, as to accept 


It is 


your dealer may bring you. If 
a dainty, delicate breakfast, 
your dealer bringing you the 


KKKKKKKKKKKKE KKK 

* * . * 

* Made + MONOGRA,, * And with * 

* from 2 - Perfect * 

* Selected * * Cleanli- * 

Look Up ‘ Meats : ‘ ness * 

what the best medical authorities * and + § R AND * in 4 
have to say about Petroleum and ‘ Pure : TAR B : Prepara- : 
you will be sur- x Spices, * os * tion. * 
prised to learn SECSESESEEEES ausages. SESEEEEEEEEES 


what great anti- 
septic and heal- 
ing powers this 
oil possesses. 


They 


are small, easily 
ASK FOR THIS BRAND. 


served and are 
ANY DEALER CAN GET THEM. 
FRANCIS BATCHELDER & CO., 53-59 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


digested by the most delicate stomach. 








nk 
Petroteum Emutsion 


The Food-Medicine, 


contains all of the cleansing, 
soothing, curative, and reconstruc- 
tive properties of this wonderful 
“ Earth Sap,”’ rendered practically 
tasteless. It is more than a sub- 
stitute for cod-liver oil in diseases 








What It Is 
INTERNALLY. 


It will destroy Bacteria and is healing in effect in 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative 
Dyspepsia, Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and 
similar diseases. It is of great value in cases of Diph- 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the 
Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. | 





“THYMOZONE.” 


Good For. 


EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is 
healing and cleansing in its effect. You will find it 
invaluable in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger of fetid 
or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
diluted with pure water to suit different conditions. 


Physicians Prescribe it— Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





of the throat and lungs, stomach | 







































and bowels. It Cures. Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
50 cents and $1.00 Cou h 
Angier Chemical Co., Boston. g 
} -and.. 
| 
GREAT _ GIVES YOU Croup 
| 8, Curtains, Watches, 
C H | NA rots It acke “Ladies? Boots. Photo Balsam 
graphic Cam . Dinner. Tea and 
tan st Sets, V , Banjos, Guitars, P ° 
ary Lampe, and a hundred other | will relieve 
TEA articles a rgetting upa UB. the worst 
py, one can receive the dealers’ cough, or 
" ‘ o 
CO | aby on in’ east ‘or Prem Kia) ap i caseofcroup, 
* 210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. immediate- 
Cure Without Medicine ply. Pleasant 
to take and 
naciiaape soothing in 
effect. 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A_ Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curativ 
of disease it has never been approac hed by any 
other method. None need fail of great and permanent 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price 25 Cents. ... 


benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME testimo- 

nials, price-list, etc., free. Address, S P a ; . . 
Send ten cents in silver and we will mail | 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. : ; a 


General Agent for the New England States, | YOU % pound of Mrs. Dinsmore’s Cough Drops, 
ELLIOTT, 6 Exchange Building, New Haven, | which possess nearly the same flavor and medic- | 
ole Agen or estern Conn - 


p K. M. 
tom 
onn. Cooked to a candy. | 





jinal properties as Balsam. 
ee eeepeed 


“Kills Pain = dM | ~—sOL, M. BROCK & COMPANY, 


LYNN, MASS. 
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Hop Plaster * "3.223 sens 


at relief the moment puton. No 
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This illustration represents a very 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
will send tree to any one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 





sort of ac ain, weakness or soreness can 
oy resist the mee icinal power and effectiveness 
fo ofthe Hop Plaster. 
“1 Noother plaster so good—none can be. 
Hop Plaster Co., Boston, make the gen- 
uine goods. Examine when you buy 
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COOKING » 


MAKES HENS MAKE MONEY, 
By persuading them to attend to 
business,—and Lay Eggs. 
Not medicine but food carefully compounded 
of pure, sweet and wholesome ingredients. 
It’s wonderful Flesh, Bone, and 
producing qualities have made 


it famous in Germany, where it 
has been used for years.— know n 
there as “‘ Thieren Mehl. 

If your-dealer don’t keep it, we will send, 
carriage paid, trial bag for 1.00, or sufficient for 
125 hens for a month for $2.25. | 
“ Points for Poultry Raisers,” 32 pages, mailed 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


“ Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
At Lowest Prices, Wholesale and Retail. 


47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. | 


free. 


HEATING. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 





THE NAME 


~ i GLENWOOD 


MEANS the BEST for 
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